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pretended bufinefs, the thunder of 
her voice, and the lightning of her 
eyes are more terrible on his return, 
From fuch a womar, good heaven 
deliver us! 

But the mute woman, though fhe 


Hrstories of the Téte-2-Ttte 
annexed ; or Memoirs of the 
Nose Dup-, and the OuTrA- 
GEOUs VixEN. (No. 355 36) 











N the choice of a companion for 
life, it is difficult to pronounce 
whether a termagant or a filent wo- 
man is entitled to the preference. 
Some are of opinion that harth mufic 
is betrer than none at all; and many 





may be filent: in the extreme, and 
even fullen as well as filent; cannot 
make a man half fo miferable as one 
of the loquacious breed of wives. 
She can only give her hufband of-« 
fen:e when he is prefent, and ob- 


are advocatts for the flent wite, a3/ ferves her frowns and diftoutented 


her deficiency is only of the negative 
kind, and crimes of omiilion are 


countenance; hut the termagant is 
ringing perpetually in his ears, and 


more readily fubmiteed to than thofe | her voice, like the esr piercing file, 


of commitlion. 


rvades. every corner of « large 


When a man has the misfortune | manfion—If he is im his gorret, che 
to be wedded to a vixen, he is tor-! fund burfts in upon him—if he is im 
tured with the outrages of an incef- | hisecllar, the horrid difcord flill ac- 
fantly-galioping tongue; and if he | companies him. 


fortunately efcapes a few of tne lathes | 
from it, by quitting his houfe on | hiftory, was the queen of 


Lydia, who is the heroine of this 
vixens; @ 
title 
- 


3X2 


























A very important Trial. 
Uifcovering that the newly-married 


pair had a fixed averfion to each 
other; and, thinking our heroine an 
agreeable figure, he iormed a refolu- 
tion of making an attack upon her 
virtue, fuppoling the hufband would 
not obftruét him in his attempts, as 
he was convinced that he had not 
the leaft regard for her. 

Mercator, who underftood fome- 
thing about the laws of crim. con. 
perceived the drift of our hero, and 
almoft connived at a bufinefs which 
reflected difgrace upon himfelf. The 
deed of adultery was foon commit- 
ted, and foon difcovered—Prepara- 
tions were alfo makiog for proclaim- 
ing it in) Weftminfter-Hall—The 
faéts were well-known, and could be 
attefted by many credible witneffes— 
A friend to the nobleman advifed him 
to compromife the bufinefs, by which 
he would fave perhaps five thoufand 
pounds, befides cofts of fuit. Our 
hero took the hint, offered a fum that 
was thought equivalent to the injury 
done, and Mercator has_ received 
what he think: infinitely mere valua- 
bic than his once beloved wife. 





A very important TRIAL. 
Johnfon againf# Keeling. 


ME: Erfkine ftated that the plaintiff 
and the defendant cohabited for 
fome time in feeringly great affection, 
but by fome means quarrelled and fepa- 












or 
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r: as the grew older, fhe im- 
the fcience of exercifing the tongue 
nions anil difpofitions, that it is no 
would difguft another. ‘This hap- 
lent, he dignified with the epithet of 
names of vixen, termagant, and 
difcsimination. He was, inded, fo 
he declared himielf her lover, made 
at the altar with an exp: dition pro- 
male. 
fhrilt toirgues ceated by degrecs to 
adorable augel, and found hiofelf 
weeks they detefted cach other, and 
introduced into this kingdom, which | 
and if the two contraéting parties 
ment they have entered into,” | 
fomet'mes, condefcended to vilit in 


title Which ‘the acquired even before 
had_ entered inio her thirteenth 
J : 
wed in the art of bawling, and 
f not an equal in the kingdom in 
and lungs. ae ae 
Men are fo various in their opi. 
uncommon thing for one to be cap- 
tivated by thofe very means which 
pened’ to be the cafe with Mercator. 
—What others confiler'd as turbu- 
fmart or {prighely ; and while others 
branded Lydia with the opprobious 
devil, he paffed the mofl extravagant 
encomiums on her wit, {pirit, and 
captivated with ‘her accomplithments 
(as he rapturoufly called them), that 
ferious overtures of marriage to her, 
and was folemnly cemented to her 
portioned to the ardency of his pal- 
fion for this all-accomplifhd fe- 
But the enchantirg mufic which 
flowed fo abundantly from Lydia’s 
afford any pleafure:o Mercator. He 
foon altered his Opinion ot his once 
one of the molt unhappy creatures in 
the univerfe, Inthe courfe of fix 
would hare heen happy if the mo- 
dern French liw could have hecn 
fays, that “ Marriage is only a pri-| 
vate contra& between two purtics, | 
mutually choofe to fepatute, they 
may at apy Ume cancel the engave 
A noblemin, who had a marfion 
near the rural refidence of Merca or, 
bis family. He could not avoid 
: | 





rated. At the time of the feparation, 
the lady owed this gentleman the fum of 
ten guineas, being money borrowed by 
her of the plaintiff ; and as it was not 
poffible to regain the aficction of this 
fair lady, Mr Johnfon now fought to 
regain fome part of the property he had 
lent her. He faid he thould prove the 
exiftence of this demand under the de- 
fendant’s own hand writing. Since her 
love was extinguithed, fhe had adopted 
the laconic, which was perhaps the beft 
ftile of epiftolafy writing ; asa fpecimen 
of her merit in compofiion, he — 
rea 








read the following letter, addreffed to 
the plantiff, after he ‘had ‘requefted her 
to pay him: 
«¢ Sir, , 
*¢ When convenient you fhall have 
your ten guineas. 1 defpife you. 


CATHARINE KEELING.” 


Mr. Erfkine then obferved, that this 
letter was the only evidence he had to 
offer to fupport the plaintiff’s cafe. He 
fhould prove it to be the hand-writing 
of the defendant. 

Mr, Bearcroft. —* Is that all?” 

“ Yes,”’ faid Mr. Erfkine. 

Mr. Bearcrott. — ** Then I defpife 

ou.” 

Mr. Juftice Buller faid this action was 
too ridiculous to be attended to for a 
‘moment, and ordered the plantiff to be 
nonfuited. He was nonfuited accord- 
ingly. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazire. 


SIR, 


ANY éne would fwear, Mr. Editor, 
that I have been born to be made 
the fport of fortune 5 for the old dame 
is continually (and I think it can only 
be for diverlion’s fake) kicking me about 
foot-ball. ——Sometimes I have 
found myfelf in your great metropolis, 
amidthe noife, confufion, and buftle of 
commerce, fafhion, and extravagance: at 
other times firmate in the very wilds of 
Yorkhhire, where commerce feems al 

moft never to have had a reficence, nor 
fathion and extravagance ever fhed their 
influence. But this is not the fole mo- 
tive of my complaint—no—far from 
it. ——- Have patieuce, fir, and iv a trice 

ou fhall have the whole of the affair. 

I have lived alternately in town and 
country for thefe twelve years paft. Me- 
thinks I hear you now fay, Mr. Editor, 
—-that certainly a perfon who has lived 
thus long in the circles of politenets and 
rufticity, mult undoubtedly, not only be 
acquainted with the cuftoms, &c, peeu- 
Jiar to each, but wil! alfo be fuliy capa- 
citated to put them in practice, — It is vot 
fo friend; but I have feen the day when 
my fentiments on this matter, were con- 
genial tothine; but now they are different 
---for at the age of twelve years, I was 
fent trom London (the place of my na- 


like ‘s 
. © 


The Prejudice of Fafbion. 
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tivity) to a ral. Yorkshire academy, and 
after ftaying feven years in that -fituation 
I returned with as much joy as a culprit 
returning from the fcorching fhores: of 
Africa to his native home; I prided my- 
felf no little upon my activiry and genteet 
addrefs ; :and, as coming from an aca- 
demy, I thought nothing could with. 
wt _ of my academical ac» 
guifitions.—But, alas: how ioufl 

miftaken ! for when I smitabar Cont 
don I found myself ali wrong! My 
gait was not to their talte---one toldme 


| 1 rolled along like a Dutchman, and ano 


‘ther that 1 had got the clownith fwag- 
ger---1f I ran or attempted to run, per- 
haps fifty humorous comparifows were 
madeat my expence. If I talked, my 
words were fure to be fo broad, that 
every now and then a great roaring laugh 
took place. If I kept filence, To a 
dumb montfter, If I hummed over a 
tune, it was immediately numbered in 
the catalogue of horribles. HI laughed, 
it was fure'to be a breach of good man- 
ners, and if I dropped a fympathfing tear 
at any dreadful accident (as feveral took 
place while I wes there) J was branded 
with the appellation of a foft fellow, or 
a frightened countrified lad, and was fure 
to have my fenfes almoft turned tosfy 
turvy, by the awful accounts of my coth- 
panions, viz.that (uch a fight was nothing 
in comparifon to what I thould be fre- 
quently eye witnefs of, if 1 flayed any 
rmeintown. If [ mounted on horfe- 
back, I was not then beyond the reath 
of ridicule; I had not acquired, they 
toid me, that fathionable up and down 
method of trotting, which gave fucha 
fine grace to the rider, but rode a pace 
(ufficient to jolt a perfon’s guts out... I 
alfo found my clothes to be my enemy 
—my Coat was not cut to the rules pre- 
ferrbed by fathion »the cape was too low, 
and the buttons too {mall, the waiftcoat 
cut a very mean figure, being void .of 
lappels, my breeches were too fhortat both 
ends, and my fhoes too long; my fock- 
ings made me have fegs like axtle-trees, 
and my hat was a fhame to be feen; my 
fhirt not being mounted with fine cam- 
bric, or muflin, was looked upon like 
the other articles of my apparel. In 
fho.t I never had gace the good fortune 
to deviate into an a@iion that palhd 
without cenfure. 1 had neither forma- 
lity nor ceremony, and fill Lexeried 
myfelf all I was able to attain both; in 

fhort, 


‘ 

































































534 Anecdotes. 


» 1 was incapable of giving the lea: 
fatisfaGtion, either in miy action, words, 
or drefs; I therefore entered into a re- 
folution, that, 2s foon as time and op. 
portunity would admit, I would once 
more bi adieu to thefe igo be 
ries of ceremony, formality, the pa- 
geantry of the world, all which confilt in 
nothing but empty rules and ridiculous 
grimace: andfet off forthe country, flat- 
tering myfelf what great pleafureand con- 
cent f could enjoy there'among thole leis 

trating people. But on my arrival, 

was oace more miftakeu ! I had been 
at London, and therefore in vain might 
endeavour to obtain naturalifation in 
the country---for you muft underftand, 
Mr. Editor, that when I was in town, I 
had fo far complied with the troublefome 
importunities of my friends, that I had, 
I know not how, acquired a {mattering 
of fome of the firft rate eeremonies, but 
I never as yet put them in practice; I 
alfo, on my departure, furnifhed my- 
felf with a high-caped coat, lappelled 
waiftcoat, and breeches that fitted uke 
my fkin, feal-fkin thoes, and a’ hat as high 
in the crown almoft as a common ftand 
ing churn. Though I knew all this 
parade was nothing but afiectation, and 
that my acquaintances in London would 
Have feen it tarough that medium, yet 
I thought it would not fail of making me 
pafs in the regions of rufticity asa fa- 
fhionable gentleman; however it prov- 
ed otherwile, as I hinted before, for 
when [ arrived and. got inte company, 
I began to deal my ceremonies about me 
v.ry profufely, and though they were 
of the firft magnitude, met with an in- 
different reception; they created un. 
eafineis in the reit of the company, 
either on feeing me affect tingularity, or 
becaule it was awkward for them to 
tollow the example. 

My drefs I foune was rather out of 
courte in the country, for I fcarce ever 
entered a farmer's houle but my hat was 
knocked off at my entrance; the cold 
pervaded my thin ftockings, and as for 
my breeches I foon tore them afunder 
from between the thighs and upwards, 
in jumping over hedges, and frequently 
left both thoes behind me, when the 
impreflion wasmade in a lighting. As to 
my walking, they told me that I had 
got the dog trot; when I ran, I was 
compared toa flying taylor; and for my 
viding, I farce ever got on horfeback 








without being furrouned by whole fa- 
milies ; femetimes an arch chap would 
bring methe horfe, and turn the wrong 
fide towards me, and [ being generally 
in a ftudy (for you muft know I am of 
a ftudious caft) would frequentiy with- 
out making the leaft obfervation that 
might lead toa difcovery, get on; thé 
laugh was fure then to go againft me, 
and [ almoft wifhed myielf at London 
again. When I was at the academy, any 
one durft lend me a horfe, but now no 
one durft ; they were all, either afraid 
the horfe would lame me, or that I 
fhould lame it ; this galled me as much 
as any thing, as 1 thovght mylelf well 
filled in jockeyhhip. 

I was now at a fland. I knew not 
what courie totake. In London I paff- 
ed for nothing but a laughing Rock, and 
in country I could not thine; in hhort, 
I was refolved to harafs myfelf no more, 
but take to my fludies afrefh, read ele- 
gant books, travel occafionally, and 
always avoid affectation as much as pof- 
fible; I did fo ; I travelled, and there- 
by got a clear infight into the manners, 
cuftoms, and of the world, and read 
uleful beoks, among which I found none 
more entertaining than your Univerfal 
Repofitory. 

I now find myfelf really improved, 
and have got fo much philofophy as to 
make a jult allowance for the prejudices 
of education, fafhion, and intereft. 


I am, fir, 
Your obedient fervant, 
The Recior of Lartingion. 





Curious ANECDOTES. 








Of Charles the Firft. 


A French writer has recorded an anece 
** dote of this unfortunate prince, 
which characterifes the claffical turn of 
his mind, and the placability of his dif- 
pofition. 

*» A Frenchman, who had formed a 
tender connection with the wife of one 
of the principal enemies of Charles— 
who was then put under arreit, but very 
carelefsly guarded—having learnt from 
this lady, that they had refolved to make 
the king perifh on a fcaffold, communi- 
cated the intelligence to Mr. De Belli- 
Cores 
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core, the French ambaffador, who im- 
jately ran to the king, to give him 
the important notice. Bellicore was 
kept in waiting for along time: at laft 
the king came to him, and faid ‘ I have 
been at a comedy; and I never was 
more entertained.’ ‘ Ah, fire! anfwered 
Bellicere, it is about a tragedy of which 
i have to fpeak to you!’ And then 
informed him of what had been lately 
communicated to him ; entreating him, 
at the fame time, to fave himfelf by a 
veflel which he could inftantly prepare. 
The king calmly anfwered him with this 
fine line from Ovid—Qui procumbit 
humi, non babet unde cadai—* He who 
lies rey on the earth, need not fear 
to fall.” * Sire,’ faid Bellicore, ¢ they 
occafion his Aead to fall!” 
is fhews that he did not fufpec 
their cruelties would ever haye been 
carried to the length they were; and it 
muft be confefled, when he had been 
brought fo low, all the reft was perfe- 
cuting inhumanity. 


ma 


ee 


Of Socrates. 


Socrates, whom the Oracle of Del- 
phos had pronounced to be the wifeft of 
men, incuicated this maxim, that * {ci 
ence alone was wealth, and ignorance 
evil.” Born in the depth of obfcurity, 
his genius broke out like a fuperior lu 
minary amongft his fellow-citizens. He 
had as many difciples as he had audi- 
tors. Ever bold, yet moderate, chafte, 
patient, and amiable, his continual ap- 
plication to ftudy had rendered eve 
yirtue familiar to him. Yet he was ® 
modeft, that he affirmed he knew no- 
thing perfeét!y but one thing, which 
was—that he was very ignorant. Such 
was his confummate prudence, that he 
could predict future events. It was this 
deep forefight into human affairs which 
Stic the Athenians to attribute a 

miliar demon to him who was careful 
to inftruét him of the future. He en. 
tertained fo fublime an idea of friend- 
fhip, that, according to him, no inheri- 
tance was fo precious as the poffeffion of 
a friend. In a word, he was fo en- 
lightened, and fo refolute, that he tri- 
umphed over his natura! evi! inclinations, 
and vanquifhed every oppofition to vir- 
ue by his fcience and his fortitude. So 
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deep a tranquillity had aded his 
foul, that the nec of {wallowing 
paifon, by the edict of the tyrants, never © 
difturbed his repofe the evening before it 
was to take place. 


Of King George I. 


At the firft mafquerade his majefty 
king George I. was at, there happened 
an accident that did great honour to his 
good nature; a lady, matked, whofe 
name wagnot known, followed the kin 
as if the took him for a ftranger, an 
invited him to drink a glafs of wine at 
one of the beaufets, to which he readily 
complied ; and thelady filing a bumper, 
faid, ** here, mafk, the pretender’s 
health.” Then filling another bumper, 
prefented it to the king, who received it 
with a fmile, faying, ** I drink with all 
my heart tothe health of all unfortunate 
princes.” As many eyes were upon 
them the affair was foon known through 
the whole affembly, and every one ape 
plauded his majefty’s reply. 





Of an Officer at the Battle of Malplaquet. 


An officer of acknowledged bravery, 
who had rifen flep by ep to the rank 
which he then held, was entrufted to 
maintain an important poft. At the 
firft attack he was feized .with a panic. 
He deferted his poft, fled, and never 
ftopped till he reached Calais. On his 
arrival at that city, where he had rela- 
tions, he thought of pafling over into 
England to conceal his difhonour, and 
to efcape punifhment for defertion. Af- 
ter a night’s reficCtion he wrote to 
Marthal Villars, confeffed his fault, 
afked pardon of his general and his fel- 
low-officers, begged to be brought be- | 
fore a court martial, that in his punith- 
ment he might afford a falutary exam- 
ple, and concluded with informing the 
marfhal that he waited his orders. The 
marfhal humanely replied, that he pitied 
him, advifed .him to forget what was 
paft, and bade him adjeu. The un- 
happy officer returned his crofs of the 
order of St. Lewis, taid afide his {word, 
and condemned himfe'f never to refume 
it. *I faw him, faye the perfon who 
relates this inftructive anecdote, ‘I faw 
him in his old age, drefled in his uni- 
; form, 
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form, with an impreffion of deep me- 
lancholy on his countenance, attract the 
notice of the garrifon, and expofe him. 
felf te their obfervation as a victim de- 
voted to ignominy." This is a re- 
markable.inftance of the whole tenor of 
a life embittered by.a momentary error. 


~ eee 
Of Bifbop Cranmer. 

Archbifhop: Cranmer had a ni¢ce 
whom he married to a gentleman every 
way her = in point of family and 
forrune. The wedding-day was fo- 
lemnifed:' with great pomp and f{p'endor, 
after which, according to cuftom, the 
new: married couple were left at night 
alone.» The next morning the good arch- 
bithop went inte their chamber, and. en- 
quiring after their health told them he 
had aprefent to make them. They were 
impatient to know what it was; but the 
archbifhop perfifted in concealing it till 
they both promifed him never to wear ic 
at the fame time; and having extorted 
from them that folemn promife, he 
then pulled out a fool’s cap. 





The BREAKING of the Ick. 


(Embellifoed with an elegant Engrav- 
ing.) 
THE Breaking of the Ice,is a coloquial 
phrafe pertectly underitood by the 
Englifh, though it would be extremely 
difficult to tranflate it into any other Jan- 
guage. It feems to be a figurative ex- 
preffion, gathered from a fea lake, or 
river, fo covered with ice, that a veiTel 
cannot fafely pafs or traverfe it till the 
ice is broken. 

A young gentleman, who pofleiles 
may good qualities, but has the mis{or- 
tune to be formewhat addicted to gam- 
ings lately loft a confiderable fum of 
money at hazard; and by that impru- 
dent ttept fo highly difobliged an affec 
tionate father, that he threatened to cif- 
inherit him. When the intelligence was 
firit communicated to him of this dilaf- 
trous bufinefa, the old gentleman was fo 
enraged that he literally turned the of- 
fending fon from his door, 2nd charged 
him, at his peril, never more to enter 
it: the father’s rage, however, fubfided 
by degrees, when he began to reflect 
that fome allowances ought to be made 
for the irl imprudent a of a volatile 


The Breaking of the Ice. 









young man, with plenty of money at 
his command, anda large foriune in ex. 

Gancy. The youth heard that hie 

ather relaxed in his feverity, and had 
expreffed an inclinauion.to take him again 
imto favour, on condition that he would 
promife never more to, play for.any {e- 
riourfum. The young gentleman fent 
a friend to. his father, to break theice for 
him; that is to procure an ¢ealy paflage 
or introduction for him. to the forgive- 
nefs of a father. A reconciliation took 
piace. 

But there is alfo a mode of breaking 
the ice, which is conticered' as a kind of 
etquetre between lovers, and which. we 
have endeavoured to revrefent in. the an- 
nexcd engraving. Krederic had long en- 
tertained a paffion for Amelia, who was 
indeed entitled almoft to bis adoration, 
not only on account of her perfonal 
charms, but for having a cultivated 
mind and 4 beneficent difpofition. Ame- 
lia conjectured from many concurrent 
circcumttances, that Frederic had con 
ceived a tendre for her, and: hoped: the 
was not miftaken in her furmife, as the 
thought him a very amiable and ac- 
complifhed youth, and would have been 
happy to have encouraged his addreflis, 
Butan unaccountable coynefs and ti- 
midity induced her always to avoid his 
company. 

At length, however, the ice was 
broken by a common friend to the two 
parties, who facilitated a meeting which 
he knew was anxioufly coveted by both 
parties; and this breaking of the ice 
removed all difficulties which might be- 
fore impede the paflage of Love’s barque, 
and conveyed her and her rich merchan- 
dife to the temple dedicated to Hymen, 
Mutual warmth of paffion will hereafter 
keep Frederic and Amelia from being 
frozen, and therefore it will not again be 
neceflary for them to break the ice. 





—— 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
SIR, 


THE following letters were found in- 
fcribed ona ftone, in an ancient ruin 
in South Wales, which (with one 
vowel interfperfed) make two com- 
plete lines in verfe. 
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Go the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
SIR, 
That union fure completely bleft muft 
prove, [ love. 
Founded on virtuc, juft efteem, and 
I Have exifted in this world near Axty 
years, and palled above one hundred of 
them in expectation of being folicited in 
matriage ; but not afingleoffer has ever 
been made me, though | look now a/- 
 amoft as well as ever ; have an ample 
fortune, and am, in fome meafure, an 
e ion to the general behaviour of old 
maids, whofe tempers are foured at the 
- happinefs they could never attain. 

Asa proof of niy condudt, fir, I mix in 
all focieties within twenty miles of my 
refidence ; converfe with fingle men of 

l ages, without either coguetry or pru- 

ery.—-Ihe married would fatter me 
with the hopes of being their fecond— 
mothers confult me in their family con- 
cerns—daughters truft me with the 
anecdotes of their admirers, and I fhare 
the confidence of all but a few antiquated 
virgins like myfelf, becaufe I will not 
join them in their ufual details of 
icandal. 

You will allow, fir, I cannot be a 
frightful old maid, when even youth 
impart to me the fecrets of their amours. 
—It was but the other evening, with a 
party at whift, on obferving the abfence 
of my partner, by which I loft a few 
tricks, befides revokes ; and on which 
account I could not help rallying him, 
that, as an apology for miy lofs of five 
points, he intrufted me with the hiftory 
of an honourable amour, which has 
fubfifted with a great deal of love on his 
fide, and he prefumes (for lovers will 
catch at ftraws) with no averfion on the 
part of the young lady, the object of his 
pome ; but affairs are fo managed, that 
e cannot get to know her mind. He 
{peaks fo much of the beauties of her per- 
fon, the amiability of her manners, the 
lovely difpofition of her mind, and her 
various accomplifhments ; and paints the 
happinefs he thinks he could derive from 
a union with her in fuch glowing colours, 
that makes me feel more fenfibly my 
own fituation, and which nothing but 
my efteem for his virtues could prevent 
me from envying the happinefs of that 
Dac. 1792. 
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lady (were the fenfible of it) for wh 
he entertains fuch favourable Gaitienaame 
—But notwithftanding “his merits, and 
not to mention his own independent fitu- 
ation, he is fo unconfcious of them, as to 
be diffident of fuccefs. I might here 
enumerate all his good qualities, but I 
will not indulge myfelf with faying any 
thing more about him, leaft (though my 
age would be an objection to that fur- 
‘mite) you fhould fulpect me of a défign 
againft his perfon. 
When he firft became acquainted with 
her, it was by means of a gentleniad, 
from whom he received a general invi- 
tation ; at whofe feat his inamorata foon 
after came upon a fumnier's vifit: and as 
that gentieman,in an unguarded moment, 
had previoufly declared the wealth of 
kis gueft, and his hopes that fhe might 
never marry, by which means, po os 
neareft relation, .he expeéted to fail in 
for the greateft thare of her property, 
my young friend is prevented Foun con- 
fulting him on the probability of his fuc- 
cefs.— When he firft vifited the feat, he 
was welcomed with the greateft cordial- 
ity ; but the prying eyes of her interefta 
ed relatives, potwrithftanding all his 
cautions, fancy they fee -a reciprocal 
growing attachment between the two, 
and are determined to prevent anecclair« 
ciflement from taking place, hy never 
fuffering them to be in each other’s.pre- 
fence without a third perfon; and fo 
glaringly inconfiftent is their condud&, 
that if accidentally that third perfon 
fhould be called out to fpeak to anyone, 
they are {ure not to ftir ‘till another fup- 
plies their place. In fhort, one or other 
of the family mutt always be prefent,— 
Write to her he dare not; fot amongft 
them is one as much interefted in his 
living fingle as the whole ; who afledts 
the greateft gape | for her, and from 
their prefent mutual confidence would 
not only rebuke her for her fecrecy, but 
would infilt.oa the freedom of knowing 
its contents; and fo great is the reliance 
fhe places on the fage advice of her 
friend, that the could not refufe: makin 
her acquainted with them,—who eal 
not fail immediately to publith them a- 
mong all the goflips of the country ; and 
who would contrive to banter and re. 
dicule fuch a connection: and though 
the young lady’s principles would revole 
atthe difhonourable ideas of expofing 
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her lover’s epiftles, yet the muft fubmit, 
and beor the ftain of fuch conduct a- 
mong the rational part of our commu- 
pity. 

This, in a moment, youfee, fir, would 
blaft all his hopes at once: for from 
their defigns on her fortune, fhould any 
of the family be confulted, they would 
be fure to throw out any infinuations on 
his manners and character, &c. that 
might tend to prejudice her againft him, 
ve defeat their mutual views of hap- 

inefs.—This matter is further aggra- 
vated by the lukewarmnefs of his recep- 
tion within this fhort period.—Some- 
times the gentleman is not at home, at 
others the ladies are engaged, now fick, 
then out of the way; nobody will come 
nigh him; and when they do, their 
looks evince their unwelcome meaning ; 
but when the young lady makes her 
entré, the whole of their behaviour is 
conftrained into an appearance of the 
greateft civilitics. 

This young lady's fituation, fir, is fo 
fimilar to my own, that I cannot avoid 
making you acquainted withit. Having 
loft a tender mother at an carly period, 
the major part of my lite was fpent ‘in 
performing the domeftic duties of my 
only parent's houfhold.—My worthy 
papa was always promifing to provide 
me with an hufband ; and as I relied fo 
much upon his judgment in the proper 
choice of one for me, I made no fcruple 
do fteel my heart againft the flattering ad- 
dreffes of many young gentlemen, whom 
I thould otherw ife have fighed for.—But 
the fa&t was, my worthy parent was con- 
tinually feeking out a wife for himfelf ; 
but death, fir, baulked his project, juft as 
he was going to be married, and left me 
on the world without any controul to the 
choice I might think myfelf entitled to, 
from my ample fortune, and other pre- 
tenfions. 

But here, fir, all my fchemes of hap- 
pinefs were fruflrated, by the choice I] 
made of a companion, whofe rae I 
thought neceffary to my exiftence : for, 
though I continued to receive the vifits 
of the young men, and expected daily a 
declaration of their paffion, I never was 
once afked in marriage ; and fuch a dupe 
was I to the artifices of my friend, that 
I never once perceived the drift of her 
farcafms, little fhort of abufe, on all my 
admirers, againft every one of whom 
@&e bad Something to fay ; and on whom 
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the generally brought me to tbe of the 
fame way of thinking as herfelf: burt a fit 
of the hyfterics at length carried her off, 
and left me to undecieve the world as to 
the general character they entertained 
of me. 

Then, fir, it was too late to realize 
the happinefs I had fo often panted for: 
(had arrived at an age that would have 
flamped my conduét as the heighth of 
folly to have entered into wedlock at 
that period cf my days.—The worthy 
minifter of our parifh, with a fortune 
equal to my own, has fince declared to 
me how affiduoufly he paid his addreffes, 
like many others, who were difcouraged 
in their attempts, from the impoflibility 
of gaining an interview with me apart 
from my friend: and think, fir, of her 
extraordinary duplicity, when the fe- 
cured the letter containing the honoura- 
ble propofals of this worthy man from 
my fight ; who, difgufted with my con- 
temptuous filence, as he thought it, 
sma me for the lady to whom he is 

nce happily married. And who knows 
but what fhe might have fecreted many 
other letters. 

The lord of our manor, who is fince 
married too, has alfo declared his former 

enchant for me ; when I was the reign- 
ing toaft of the country. He was pleafed 
to compliment me upon my prefent good 
humour, and affirm that nothing but his 
idea to the contrary, from my laughing 
at the fcurrility of my Cerberus (as he 
termed her) from her watchfulnefs of 
me, and her -jll-natured and fatyrical 
tongue, mad&him judge me of a piece 
with her, and prevented him from pay- 
ing me any further attention. 

Thus you find, fir, for want of a little 
more difcernment and refolution on my 
part, have I been doomed to be numbered 
among the clafs of old maids.—Do pray, 
therefore, fir, infert this epiftle in your 
ufeful and entertaining Magazine ; that 
it may ferve thofe, in a like fituativn, as 
a warning to avoid my maiden and help- 
lefs flate ; and roufe them from their 
fhameful apathy. Would not you advife 
them, as well as the young lady | have 
alluded, to think for themfelves ?—Ad- 
vife them then to fhake off that controul 
over their actions, and allow themfelves 
their natural liberty. 

Women, truly virtuous, need no {pies 
Pover their conduét. Why  fhould 
they, to fulfil the caprices of a few 
ucedy 
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weedy relatives, be doomed to a life of 
ufelefs virginity ? and thereby defeat one 
of the great ends of their creation. Can 
their fociety be equal to that of one, who 
would love and cherifh them through 
life? and who, in adding to his own 
happinefs, would ftudy to preferve 
theirs. — What need they to care for the 
opinion of that bufy world, that is fo 
ready to give advice it cannot take? and 
cenfure actions it cannot avoid commit- 
ting. Without regarding fuch indif- 
criminate condemnation, fhould they not 
rather weigh thofe jufter motives which 
every rational creature ought to be go- 
verned by that may guide them to the 
proper choice? Let them look round 
amongft their admirers, and if, after a 
firit examination of their merits and 

retenfions, they find them honourable, 
et them banith that timidity which, like 
all forts of melancholy, thrives only the 
more it is indulged. 

Then let them encourage their lovers, 
and feek to give them an opportunity of 
acknowledging their fentiments ; and 
let the world, and their defigning rela- 
tives fee, that their wifdom may be once 
in anerror; and that their opinion is not 
immediately neceflary to their happi- 
nefs. 

This is prudence, and cannot be im- 
peached: and is it not the efleotial part 
of prudence to endeavour to fecure our 
future happinefs? I, therefore, fay, let 
them marry their men, and be as happy 
as virtue, andthe enjoyment of every 
with ¢an make them. 

I am, fir, yours, &c. 
44 NEGLECTED TOAST. 





The PIEDMONTESE SHARPER. 


I~ the year 1695, a Piedmontefe, who 
ftiled himfelf count Caraffa, came to 
Vienna, and privately waited on the 

rime minifier, pretending he was fent 
by the duke of Savoy on a very impor- 
tart affair, which they two were to ne- 
gotiate without the privity of the French 
court. At the fame time he produced 
his credentials, in which the duke’s feal 
and fignature were very exactly imitated. 
He met with a very favourable recep- 
tion, and, without affecting any privacy, 
took upon him the title of envoy extra- 


had feveral conferences with the imperial 
council, and made fo great a figure in 
the moft ciftinguithed affemblies, that 
once at a private concert at court, the 
captain of the guard denying him ad- 
mittance, he demanded fatisfaction in 
his mafter’s name, and the officer was 
obliged to afk his pardon. His firft care 
was to ingratiate himfelf with the jefuits, 
who at that time bore a great {way at 
court ; and in order to this, he went to 
vifit their church, which remained unfi- 
nifhed, as they pretended from the low 
circumftances of the fociety, he afked 
them how much money would complete 
it. An eftimate to the amount of two 
thoufand louis-d’ors being laid before 
him, Carafla affured them of his conftant 
attachment to their order ; that he had 
gladly embraced fuch a public opportu. 
nity of fhewing his efteem for them, and 
that they might immediately proceed to 
finifhing their church. In confequence 
of his promife, he fent that very day the 
two thoufand louis-d’ors, at which fum 
the charge had been computed 
He was very fenfible this was a part 

he could not act long without being de- 
tected ; and that this piece of generofity 
might not be at his own expence, he 
invited a great number of ladies of the 
firft rank to fupper and a ball. Every 
one of the guelts had promifed to be 
there; but he complained to them all of 
the ill returns made to his civiiities, ad- 
ding, that he had been often difappointed, 
as the ladies made no fcruple of breaking 
their word on fuch occafions, and, in a 
jocular way, infitted on a pledge from 
every lady for their appearance at the 
time appo'nted. One gave him a ring, 
another a pearl necklace, a third a pair 
of ear-rings, a fourth a gold watch, and 
feveral fuch trinkets, to the amount of 
twelve thoufand dollars. On the even- 
ing appointed not one of the guefts was 
miffing ; but it may eafily be conceived, 
what a damp it ffruck upon the whole 
affembly, when it was a: laft found that 
the gay Piedmontefe was a fharper, and 
had difappeared. Nor had the jefuits 
any great reafon to applaud themfelves 
on the fuccefs of their diffimulation ; for 
a few days before his departure, the pre- 
tended count, putting on an air of deep 
concern, placed hiuwfelf in the way of 
the emperor's confeflor, who inquiring 





ordinary from the court of Savoy. He 


into thecaufeof his apparent melancholy, 
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he intrufted him with the important fe- 
cret, that he was fhort of money at a 
when eight thoufand louis-d’ors 
were immediately wanted for his maf- 
ter’s affairs, to be diftributed at the im- 
rial court. The jefuits, to whom he 
ad given a recent inftance of his liber- 
ality by fo large a donation, immediately 
furniied him with the fum he wanted ; 
and with this acquifition, and the ladies 
lerlges, he thought he had carried his 
jefts far enough, and very prudently 
withdrew from Vienna, 





Some Account of the Giesies in Hun. 
GARY. 


In a@ Letter from a noble Hungarian 
Lady. 





MONG other things that I and fome | 

young ladies under my tuition are | 
difcuffing, is the fubject of gipfies, in this | 
country. ‘There are a great number of | 
them, on my eltates, but I have permit- 
ted two families in particular to eftablith 
themfelves at the place of my own refi- 
dence, under the exprefs condition, that 
no others fhall come here to join them, 
I took all poffible pains to make them 
reafonable creatures. I fet the elder ones 
to work; the younger ones tend the 
cattle. I obferved that they were more 
fond of horfes, than any thing elfe; for 
which reafon I placed a gipfey under | 
each groom. 
cloathed, that none of them might be | 
running about naked, according to their 
ufual practice. It appeared, however, 





that cuftom was become nature with | 


them. The old ones worked diligently, | 
fo long as any body ftood over them ; 
the moment their back was turned, they 
got alltogether in acircle, their legs 
acrofs, facing the fun, and chattered. 
Thus they cannot pofiibly earn more, 
indeed hardly fo much, as would find 
them bread, although very cheap with 
us; for the bread I gave hen does not 
ftand me in half a kreatzer the pound. 
Even in winter they cannot bear a hat 
on their heads, nor fhoes on their feet. 
‘The boys run like wild things, wherever 
they are fent, either on foot or on horfe- 
ww he but they fpoil harfes unmerci- 


fully, beat them on the head, jerk the 





bits in thes mouths, fo as to make them 









run dowa with blood. They cannot he 
brought, by any means whatever, to 
drefs horfes. Cloath them as you will, 
they always fell or lofe their cloaths. In 
a word, one cannot but confider them as 
void of reafon ; it is really fhocking to 
fee even well grown children, put what- 
ever they find into their mouths, like 
infants before they can {peak ; wherefore 
they eat every thing, even carrion, let 
it {tink ever fo much. Where a mor- 
tality happens among the cattle, there 
thefe wretched beings are to be found, 
in the greateit numbers. 

One winter I was fo unfortunate as to 
have an infection among my hogs ; im- 
mediately, inftead of my two families, I 
had ten, infomuch that I was forced to 
drive them away; fearing they would 
rob me, that being their chief occupa- 
tion. I fometimes fland by them for an 
hour together, and enquire concerning 
their religion, They profefs to be Ro- 
man Catholics, but know nothing of 
the matter. I afked them if they knew 
thereisa God? They faid yes. How 
they knew it? I perceived, by their con- 
fufed anfwers, that according to the 
apoftle Paul, in the firft chapter of his 
epiftle to the Romans, they know the 
Creator, frora feeing the things created. 
I firft afked if they love him? As their 
anfwer feemed to indicate, that they 
more fear than love him, I enquired 
whether they had not fufficient proofs 
of his goodnefs? They then anfwered, 
becaufe he killed them: for they are ex 


had their children | tremely afraid of death. It would take 


up much time, to convey to them an 
idea of a life to came, I therefore de- 
clined the attempt, and only endeavoured 
to convince them, that when, with ad- 
vanced age, nature became weak, and 
the ftrength impaired, a good death was 
one of the greateit benefits God could 
confer upon mankind. 

They burft into a general laugh, fay- 
ing, what they had was fomething, but 
when they died all was gone. From 
whence we may infer how ignorant they 
are. It would be a bieffing to them, if 
they had human rational principles. As 
they are their great neceffity makes 
them thieves, robbers, andliars. Their 
mode of life is downright brutith; theis 
marriages are not holy, and in general, 
the acceunts lately publithed make it 
appear that even the Hottentots poflefs 
more religion, than we find among thele 
poor 
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poor people. It is true that orders come 
oth the Royal Office concerning them, 
bat they pafs unobierved. They are 
driven from one place to another, with- 
out being allowed a chance of getting a 
maintenance, or making provifion for 
the better education of their children. 
This does not concern me ; but excites 
compaffion when I reflect on it. 
I have compared their language with 
the Gazettes, but that fpoken by my 
ipfies is different, and bears more re- 
femblance to the Latin. They call God, 
Di—bread, pan—ewater, apa. This 
feems to be corrupt Latin, and they have 
many more fuch words. They mix 
Sclavonian and Hungarian words with 
their own, but give thera quite a differ- 
ent fignification. 





The BEAUTY PUNISHED, 


A Tale. 


VAIN of their blooming faces, proud 
of their blooming complexions, beau- 
ties are very apt to forget that all perfo- 
nal charms are of a perifhable nature.— 
Flattered by the falfe lights in which 
they view themfelves at their toilette, 
they haftily imagine that they fhall al- 
ways command admiration wherever 
they go, not confidering that the moft 
beautiful women in the world may, by 
fome unforefeen accident, become of too 
little confequence to excite by her exte- 
rior, envious [enfations in their own fex, 
or pleafurable emotions in the other, For 
want of this kind of very neceflary con- 
fideration, how beauties of the fir? wa- 
ter have aflumedimproper airs, and how 
they have, by the difgufting infolence of 
their behaviour, during the continuance 
of their attractions, drawn upon them- 
felves the keeneft contempt. Should 
they efcape the fudden attacks of any 
formidable diftemper, they mutt cer- 
tainly be mortified by the depredations 
of time. 
It would be no difficult matter to fill 
a fheet with fuch remarks as thefe ; but 
the recollection of mifs Malton’s diftrefs, 
occafioned by the uncommon change in 
her perfon, urges me to quit the moral- 
ifing, and to proceed in the narrative 
ftyle. 
‘Asee Malton was univerfally allowed 
to be a fine woman. To fay that fhe 
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was as fair as painting can exprefs isnot 
to fay half enough: the late fir Jothua 
himfelf never favoured the public with 
any colour upon canvafs vivid as that 
with which her clegantly-featured face 
was brightened. Anne was the younger 
of two fitters who lived under the care of 
an aunt, who took them to her houfe on 
the death of their mother. 

Betfy Malton had no pretenfions to 
beauty, yet fhe did not behold her 
blooming fifter with jealous eyes. She 
was, indeed, very amiable, and fo little 
difturbed at the admiration which her 
fifter excited, whenever the made her 
appearance, that fhe read a pleafure 
from the encomiums which were lavithed 
on her numerous attractions. It is but 
here and there you meet with an elder 
fifter who can, with a plain perfon, bear 
to fee a younger, with tolerable compo- 
fure, draw the whole attention of the 
men toherfelf. Betfy was, unqueftion- 
ably, a fifter of an uncommon caft. She 
was always, it is true, marked for her 
fingularity ; yet fhe was always menti- 
oned in a manner which made that fin- 
gularity throw a luftre upon her beha- 
viour ; a luftre which Anne, with all her 
allurements, wanted. 

Anne, had a large train of admirers : 
her pride, however, generally repulfed 
thofe whom her beauty had brought for- 
ward to her. Her claims to admiration 
were not difputed by them, yet they 
could not help declaring, as foon as they 
were out of the reach of her fafcinating 
eyes, that her carriage was not to be de- 
fended. Why will nandfome women fuff. r 
their actions to leffenthe influence of their 
looks. Why will they, who only {peak 
to be liftened tu with attention, who 
never move but te be followed by crouds 
of obfequious flaves, weaken the power 
of their charms by the impropriety of 
their conduct. 

Anne was, perhaps, one of the moft 
fantaftic beauties that ever ogled in afide- 
box, or flirted at an aflembly. She was 
perpetually throwing herfelf into thea- 
trical attitudes, and the fine lady was too 
often loft in the actrefe. Mrs. Benfon, 
the aunt above-mentioned, took no fmalk 
pains to convince her miftaken niece, 
that while fhe treated her followers with 
a haughtinefs, as unbecoming as it was 
impolite, fhe would never be married ; 
and frequently affured her, that the had 
recourfe to the worlt meafures — 
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able to encourage a man worth her no. 
tice to make honourable overtures to her. 
** Indeed, my dear Anne,” faid her aunt 
one day to her, when the had been rathe: 
too flippant with her tongue, on having 
received fome feafonable correAlion, ** I! 
you pay no regard to the advice which 
I have repeatedly given you, concerning 
your behaviour to the men, Pea wil! 
never get a tolerable hufband. You fcem 
to lay agreat firefson your beauty; but 
fhould a man be weak enough to marry 
you merely for your perfon, he will pro- 
bably make your life difagreeable to you, 
if you fhould, by any accident or difor- 
der, be robbed of the charms which pro- 
duced his addreffes to you ; he will moft 
probably be fo much foured by his dif- 
appointment as to difcover his altered 
ternper in a way to occafiona provoking 
change in you. If he does not, irritated 
hy his difappointment, abfolutely ufe you 
ill, he may neverthelefs make your time 
a torment to you, and give you fuflicient 
reafon to with that you had been more 
folicitous about the cultivation of your 
mind, than the decoration of your face ; 
and that you had been chiefly Rudious 
to acquire thofe accomplifhments which 
generally make a woman agreeable, nay 
even winning, when fhe has accidentally 
Joft or outlived her beauty.” 

Anne, during the utterance of the 
ahove fpeech by Mrs. Benfon, flood be- 
fore the glafs near her; and while the 
adjufted ieee parts of her drefs, with 
an earnefinefs as if drefs alone engrofled 
her thoughts, appeared to be deaf to the 
good advice of her fenfible though anti- 
quated aunt. Mrs. Benfon, piqued as 
well as chagrined at the inattention of her 
niece, rofe from her chair, and left the 
room, after having faid, ** I fhall not 
forget your bad behaviour in a hurry, I 
affure you, Anne. You may think what 
you pleafe of yourlelf; but you will pay 
dear by and by for this contemptuous 
difregard of my advice. You have by 
far too high an opinion of your own un- 
derflanding, and you will fuffer for it in 
the end, take my word for it.” 

When Mrs. Benfon had quitted the 
room with a fmart flounce, and with 
cheeks not a little inflamed, Anne turned 
her head towards the door and fhouted. 
Having remained fome moments at the 
giais, the tripped gracetully from it, fell 
mto a minuet ftep, afked her filter, who 
fat at the window, if the had not frially 





obferved Pope’s inftructions at his lat 
vifit. When the had finithed her ftep, 
the began to throw out feveral fharp ex- 
preflions againit her aunt ; but finding 
her filter, inftead of relithing her fatirical 
ftrokes, difpofed to vindicate her aunt, 
who had been very kind to them both, 
the left her to converie with herfelf, and 
repaired to her chamber to drefs, as 
\irs. Benfon expected to have fome 
friends from a neighbouring village to 
dine with her. 

Juft when fhe was ready to quit her 
apartment, a fervant informed her that 
her aunt wifhed to fee her in the dining- 
room. She pouted a little, but, after a 
fhort paufe, anfwered, ** Vell her JI am 
coming.”’ As foon as fhe entered the 
room, fhe ftarted at the fight of Thomas 
Wills, efq. who was in her eyes the 
prettieft fellow about town, and who had 
ofcen diftinguithed her at public places ; 
but the had never looked upon him as a 
man ferious enough to attach himfelf to 
any woman inthe world. She was fiill 
more furprifed to hear him accoft her in 
the following terms: ‘ J hope, my dear 
madam, I have not given you any fort of 
interruption by requefling the favour of 
your company. 1 have entreated Mrs. 
Benfon’s permiffion to make my addrefles 
to you, and fhe has declared her appro- 
bation: if you will be fo condefcending 
as to add yours I fhall think myfelf very 
happy.” 

Anne did not well know, on a fudden, 
what ro fay; fhe at laft, however, faid, 
‘¢ You do me a great deal of honor, fir.”’ 
‘* Not at all, madam, faid he, if you will 
give me leave to wait upon you in the 
character of a lover, your admirer I 
long have been, and you will lay me, I 
affure you, under confiderable obliga- 
tions ; for you are fa abfolutely necef- 
fary to my happinefs, that I fhall be 
wretched if you return a diicouraging 
anfwer.”” 

Anne, having while Mr. Thomas de- 
livered thefe words in the politeft man- 
ner, recovered herfelf from the little dif- 
order into which he had thrown her, re- 
turned an an{wer to his fatisfaction, and 
in confequence of that anfwer he vifited 
her as a lover. Anne gave herfelf fo 
many additional airs, after every vifit 
from Mr. Thomas, that fhe became very 
offenfive to her aunt and fifter, who 
faid all they could to convince her of 
the folly of her behaviour; but they 
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weré not able hy all their affectionate ef- 
forts to render her as Wife as themfelves. 
In a few months after Mr. Thomas's 
firft vific to mif$ Malron, the day was 
fixed for the wedding. Unfortunately 
for her, before that day arrived, Anne 
fell il!, and from the fymptoms which 
appeared, the approach of that diforder 
fo much dreaded by beauties wasexpect- 
ed by the phyficians who attended her : 
their predictions were foon fulfilled. The 
{mall pox, in a fhort time, made its ap- 
pearance, and poor Anne’s face was 
disfigured by it. 

Pained to an extreme at the thoughts 
of the havock the fmall pox had made ; 
doubly pained at the bahaviour of her 
lover, who fheered off as foon as he was 
acquainted of the misfortune fhe had met 
with ; the fpent her days and nights in 
mifery, almoft diftracted with a train of 
the moft mortifying reflections, and 
abandoned herfelf to cefpair. 

Betfy, though the had often heen hurt 
by the infolent behaviour of her fifter, 
while fhe enjoyed her beauty in all its 
luftre, pitied her very much when fhe 
found how deeply the lofs of that beauty 
had affected her {pirits. In the kindeft, 
in thé moft friendly manner, fhe endea- 
voured to adminifter coufolation, but fhe 
was an unfuccefsful comforter : Anne 
was only ftill more mortified by argu 
ments and perfuafions that reminded her 
of the charms which drew admiring 
crowds about her. Sighs and tears, in- 
termixed with murmurs and exclama- 
tions, never defenfible, and fometimes 
impious, made her appear at the fame 
tinge an object to be blamed and com- 
milerated. 

While the was ftanding one day at the 
window of her dining-room, Anne faw 
Mr. Wills in his carriage with a fine 
lady by his fide. As the had heard that 
he was going to be married to a very 
handfome creature, jult arrived from 
Paris, fhe naturally concluded that the 
lady fhe beheld fo near him was his 
wife ; at that moment envy darted one 
of her moft venomous fnakes into her 
bofom. Almoft mad with the fmart, 
fhe felt her whole frame convulfed. 


Clafping her hands togethe: in an agony, | 


fhe turned hallily from the diflracting 
fpot, and flung herfelf into a chair in 
order to give a vent to her grief and in- 
dignation. The chair into which the 
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flung herfelf gave way; the rofe imme- 
diately, and endeavoured to fave herfelf 
from falling, and the was thrown to- 
wards the chimney. Her eye flruck 
againft the fender. From that blow 
the loft her fight. 





SPECIMENS of Sptecu, or SPeaxk- 
INGS. 


Imprimis. Oratio Floridenfis, 


GENTLEMEN, 


THOUGH tautology is allowable ia 
practice, I don't approve on’t theo- 
retically ; therefore I thall plainly, fully, 
openly, and concifely, I hope, acquit 
myfelf, without being critical, or politi- 
cal, or fatyrical, or myflical, or rhetori- 
cal, or fchifmatical, or chimerical, or 
whimfical.—TI'li give no utterance to any 
arrogance, with diflonance of deliver. 
ance, nor countenance ary exorbitance 
of intemperance, ignorance, or extrava- 
gance;: what I communicate I hall aus 
thenticate, and I beg you'll compaflion- 
ate: I will not exaggerare, nor contam- 
| inate, nor depreciate, ror difcriminate, an 
intemperate candidate, at any rate.— 
| But I prognofticate he muft be a profli- 
| gate, reprobate, and illiterate, apt to 
| prevaricate, hefitate, and degenerate.— 
I'll ufe no eloquence in this conference, 
| in confidence, the confequence of my 
| diligence will evidence the excellence of 
| my innocence, with reverence to your 
| preference, 
| Ler others, by a flourith of words, 
fancy it an accomplifhment or an embel- 
lithment, by the tongue’s blandifhment, 
it is an aftonifhment that fome {peakers 
are fo impertinent to the detriment of 
every eminent fundament of rudiment. 
I take this opportunity without ambi- 
guity, void of incongruity, with perlpi- 
| cuity by narrative, to aflert my preroga- 
tive without preparative, or provoca- 
tive. 

I thall now cenclude without a multi- 
tude of folicitude; for the aptitude of 
men to ingratitude is too plain, fo I'll 
infiit that Shakefpear, and Milton, were 
| fophiftical feribb!ers, and bad hick to the 
man, who invented the alphabet : ora- 
| tory is compofed of two ports, weeds, 
|and flowers; the weeds of inetaphor 
are 
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are the roots of Rhetorick; and the 
flowers of Phrafe compofe the Nofegay 
of Eloquence. A fet of Philofophers 
are like a bundle of brufh-wood, when 
| are lighted up‘by the fire of difpute, 
and put inte the oven of altercation ; 
ther out comes the crum and cruft of 
fair argument. 





Tabernaculi vel Supernaculi. 
M* Brethren of the New Birth, I 


have the cholick or pity; I am 
ped with compaffion, therefore af- 
ord me a dram of patience, unleis ye 
have a mind to be a loft flock, ftraying 
from the folds of generation, and be- 
come pounded for the devil’s theep-clip- 


ping. 
e world is Lucifer’s Fleth-market, 
and women expofe themfelves in the 
fhambles of fin, hung out upon the 
tender hooks of vanity ; for Satan hath 
broken his chain, he runneth about the 
town, like a bum bailiff: he defileth 
eve r foul he puts his paw upon ; 
he dcangeth then into the cifon of Pur- 
atory, urlefs the new birth becometh 
bail or them ;—then they will be pu- 
rified by being foaked in the hot liquor 
of Sanctification ; then your fins will be 
fealded off, like hair from a hog’s back, 
and ye will be boiled in the broth of re- 
generation, and be made fpoon-meat 
for the faints to fup a ladle full. 

There is the light within us, the light 
without us, the light that is all round 
about us; thefe are lights we are not to 
make light of; for fome are light- 
headed, fome are light-hearted, and 
fome are light-tailed. To-day I 
fhall only fpeak of the light-heads, 
and I hope my difcourfe will raife the 
whirlwind of contemplation within ye ; 
and that you will turn your eyes inward, 
and examine how ycur uuderflandings 
fiand affeCled; for the brain is the 
head's furniture; and if the ideas are 
bewitched, by external objects, you are 
throwing the houfe out of the windows. 

The light headed ones, are thofe 
Foor-flools of folly, called Poets, and 
Piayers; for a Poet’s head is the work- 
fhop, and a Plaver’s head is the fale- 
thop: Tragedy is the blank verfe of fin ; 
Comedy the hafty-pudding of wicked- 
pefs; and Pantomine the Devil’s coun- 
wy-dancing ; but words are but wind, 








and a long difcourfe muft produce the 
belly-ach ; for fear therefore of puttin 
a period to my periftaltic motion, I will 
here end my exhortation, 





Some Account and Particulars relative 
to the Natives of Montagna Negro, 
on the Coaft of Dalmatia. 


‘THE nativesof Montagna Negro (fays 
Mr. Irwin, in his Supplement toa Se- 
ries of Adventures, &c.) are a parcel of 
banditti; and are in all probability, the 
aborigines of the country; and when 
Greece declined from her former great - 
nefs, mouldered by degrees from the 
Roman hands, and became a prey to 
the barbarous nations, thefe wretched 
remains of a celebrated people forfook 
their fertile plains and vallies, and took 
refuge amidft barren and almoft inaccef- 
fible mountains. They preferved, in- 
deed, their liberty by this defperate ftep ; 
but loft, what, is, perhaps, of more con 
fequence to the happinefs of mankind— 
the manners, the morals, the laws which 
form and preferve unbroken the bonds 
of fociety. The Montagnegrines have 
returned to the ftate of nature ; and in 
a few ages have undone a fyftem, which 
their forefathers could not accomplith 
during the revolution of a thoufand 
years! There is a wide difference be- 
tween them and the favages of the new 
world; but the balance is in favour of 
the favage. He has virtues mixed with 
the vices of an unlettered mind; and 
virtues of a quality, that often ferve as 
a veil for his crimes. But the Montag- 
negrines, after having gradually for- 
feited the principles of honour, and the 
fentiments of humanity, retained and 
nurfed every dark and unbridled paflion, 
that reduces men to the level of brutes. 
This ferocious tribe acknowledges no 
mafter ; and being equally out of reach 
of the Venetians and Turks, ferve as an 
impenetrable barrier to thofe nations in 
this quarter. By the moft accurate ac- 
counts that could be obtained, they can 
bring 14,000 fighting men into the 
field, which is the only mode, by which 
their actual numbers can be gueflfed. 
Suppofing that every male capable of 
bearing arms is ranked as a foldier—and 
this is no unreafonable conclufion among 
a barbarous race---we may reckon the 
women 
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women and childre, at triple the num- 
ber. This calcula n will bring the 
Montagnegrines to 50,000 fouls and up- 
wards: who fubfilt on the footing of 

rimeval independence, anc own no kw, 
Bat thefword. Like the Americans and 
Arabs, they elect a chief, to whom 
they pay obedience in public matters ; 
but referve to themfelves the right of 
execution in private concerns. The 
murderers, life is not only anfwerable for 
that he has taken away, but fhould he 
efcape, the life of one of his family is 
the forfeit, a piece of juftice, that nearly 
correfponds with the account which has 
been given of the Arabs. With the 
Montagnegrines, however, the thirft of 
revenge feems to be far more bloody and 
unquenchable. Should the deceafed 
Jeave a fon at his mother’s breaft, the 
fatisfaction required, is but deferred for 
a while the difconfolate widow preferves 
the -bloody fhirt, in which her hufband 
was allaffinated, as a memorial of the 
deed. With the fight of this the kindles, 
and keeps alive the implacab'e flame in 
her offspring’s breaft, which breaks out 
when arrived at early manhood, into an 
act of favage retribution. She exhorts 
him in the language of the Spartan ma- 
trons, when théy more nobly fent their 
fons againft the public enemy— 


6 Return victorious—or return no more!’ 


Like a famithed pard, the young enthu- 
fiaft iffues from his den; and the blood 
of a devoted and unfufpefling victim 
gluts his revenge. What a dreadful 
atonement! How contrary to the dic- 
tates of reafon and humanity! and yet, 
according to the records of nations, and 
our own experience, not repugnant to 
the principles of human nature. 
Though the Venetian republic hold 
not thefe people in fubjection, fhe de- 
rives every advantage from their vicinity, 
which the cultivation of arcs affords a 
political ftate. She rebuilt the fortrefs 
ot Catarro, q a fleep and barren rock, 
as a bridle on their fierce and ungovern- 
able tempers. Behind this rock is the 
odly paffage up to the mountain ; and it 
is not be fuppoled, that the Montag- 
negrines prefume to make incurfions into 
the Venetian territories, when their re- 
treat would be infallibly cut off, by the 
commanding ftuation of the caltle-bat- 
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tery. Hence the inhabitants of the 
valley live fecure; and thofe of 
the mountain are conftrained to bring 
down the produce of their region, 
to barter, for what neceffaries they 
may ftand in need of. Beef, mut- 
ton, poultry, game, eggs, and gar- 
den-ftuff, are exchauged by them for 
linen, woollens, beads, gunpowder, &c. 
All their meat is excellent in its kind, 
and very cheap. Sunday is their market- 
day, when the road is {een crowded with 
men and women, who are laden with 
eatables, or drive down their cattle for 
fale. The women only are allowed to 
enter the gate, which opens to the pafs. 
While thefe are bartering their wares 
in the city, the men aflemble without 
the walls, to divert themfelves indrinking 
or fmoaking ; courfing round the plain, 
wreitling, or hurling the quoit, ae in» 
clination leads them. ‘There were two 
field- pieces, loaded with grape, on the 
draw-bridge, that were pointed on this 
tumultuous aflembly ; which as I con- 
templated from the wall, recalled to my 
memory, the idea of the infernal groupe 
of fallen fpirits, whom Milton fo dread 
fully defcribes in their paftumes, 


‘¢ Part on the plain, or in the air 
fublime, 

Upon the wing, or in {wilt race con- 
tend— 

aaa with vaft Typheearn rage more 
ell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills——_—. 

——hell fcarce holds the wild up- 

roar.” 





Amid one of thefe affemblies my fellow 
travellers and I were tempted to venture 
ourfelves, accompanied by a Venctian 
officer, comte le Zarawich, who is a 
native of Catarro, and has an eitate 
bordering on the mountain. We were 
under the cannon of the fort ; but, with- 
out fuch a conductor, it would have 
been held imprudent here, even for 
ftrangers to have trulted themfelves in 
fuch hands; as no Venetian, in a pub- 
lic character, chufes to flecp cut of the 
fort or to expofe himfelf to the enmity 
of thefe mountaineers. On our pafling 
the draw- bridge, we were prefentiy fur. 
rounded by a crowd, who obierved by 
our muftaches and habits, that we were 
foreigners. When they under.tood that 
4A we 
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we were Englifh, their fatisfaction en- | 
creafed; and one or two who fpoke 
Italian, told us, they had gone to England 
during the laft war in a Venctian frigate, 
where they ferved as marines. When I 
looked around me, I fancied myfelf once 
more among my Arabian acquaintance. 
‘Their mien, their drefs, their arms, their 
manners, were nearly the fame; and I 
could not condemn the caution of the 
ftate, which fuffer not men with fuch 
arms, and fuch inclinations, to enter 
their walls, and yet we had fo little ap- 
chenfion of danger from them, that 
T thould have eagerly followed the fug- 
geftions of curiofity, and clofed with 
their propofal of vifiting their country 
for a few days, had our fituation ad- 
mitted of it. But the difference was 
wide between the Venetians and us. 
We had never offended them ; nor were 
we the objects of their jealoufies or ap- 
prehenfions; and had we travelled in 
their domain, divefted of finery or 
m to tempt injuftice, there would 
have been no chance of meeting it, un- 
rovoked, either in the deferts of Ara- 
ia, or the mountains of Greece! On 
our return to the fort, we met the fe- 
males of this tribe, who, cither from 
hard labour—or from other caufes, are 
uncommonly hideous and difagreeable. 
Their lot, indeed, appears an hard one. 
Even gallantry, which refpects the fex 
in other places, is reverfed here; and 
the wife falutes her hufband by kiffing 
his hand; of which I was an eye-wit- 
nefs. 
We heard feveral anecdotes, that 
mark the genius of this extraordinary 
people ; but the account of one which 
was related at the governor’s table, will 
ferve as a fpecimen of the reft. The 
refent chief of the Montagnegrines 
levine lately learnt, that his fifter was 
engaged in an intrigue during her huf- 
band’s abfence, hefitated not a moment 
on the part he wasto take. He went 
direfly to the houfe of the unfortunate 
culprit ; and, without betraying the 
lealt figns of remorfe, after affuring 
himlelf of the fa&, fevered her head 
from her body with one ftroke of his 
fword. The fentence it is true, for fuch 
a trefpafs, was only anticipated; as the 
unrelenting hufband would have exafted 
her bead at his returns but the cool, 
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though cruel behaviour of this chief, 
who, actuated by no other motives, 
than the honour of his family, and the 
rights of fociety, could perpetrate fuch 
a deed, fills the mind with a mixture of 
horror and admiration! We were thewn 
more than one of this tribe, who, 
was known to have killed a dozen men 
with his own hand; but as their lives 
were fuppofed to have been forfeited by 
offences, or taken in fair fight, it did 
not derogate from the character of the 
warrior. 





THE NEGRO, 


A LAS! I am very faint and very 
feeble, faid a voice which mifery 
feemed to have rendered almoft inarti- 
culate. They were the words of a poor 
negro, who opprefled by the heat of 
the fun, (for the day was hot and fultry) 
in a languid pofture was enjoying a fhort 
refpite trom his labours. Curfe on Fu- 
ropean avarice that deals in cargoes of 
wretchednefs, and thrives by the traffic ef 
defpair? IL exclaimed the very moment 
my imagination caught the picture. 
Perhaps, faid I, this child of forrow 
has been torn from a father,—a mother. 
Nature muft have pleaded very loudly 
againft his captivity; for I thought I 
could perceive the tears of affection 
ftanding in his eyes. Or, perhaps, he 
has loved—one who returned his vows 
with an equal paflion, and for whom 
his heart beat high with rapture. Per- 
haps, he has looked forward, with ea- 
ger expetation, to the days he feemed 
deftined to pafs the companion of his 
routh ; and now I thought on thee, 
liza, the parther of my life, and I en- 
deavoured to divert my thoughts from 
the gloomy road they were purluing ;— 
but in vain. My captive fpcke fill 
louder. 3 
‘I once was happy,” faid: he. 
‘© When I lived beyond thefe great wa. 
ters, I heard not the yells of deSpair ; 
the gale rung not with the fhrieks of the 
wretched. Our hut was in a cool valley, 
beneath the fhade of the lofty palm- 
trees. My labours then were {weet ; 
for I feared neither ftripes nor matter. 
My work in the fields provided my f:- 
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ther with food, and he repaid with 
{miles the toil of his fon. All was joy, 
all was pleafure. Streng and cheerful, 
I hailed the breezes of the morning ; at 
noon I bathed in the ftream, and in the 
evening joined the happy dance in the 


meadow. But now— 
*“©T loved, alas! the beauteous 
Yoncha. She was the theme of every 


fong, the envy of furrounding virgins. 
For her love I fought, and made two 
heroes bow at my feet. The maid of 
my heart trembled for my fafety, and 
hailed my victory with the {miles of 
rapture. I brought her the cluftered 
bananas. From my hand, hhe faid, they 
were more lufcious. For her I climbed 
the airy cocoa tree, and threw into her 
lap the milky fruit. Inthe chafe, the 
nerved my arm with ftrength and in- 
{fpired my breaft with courage. Then I 
fmiled on danger ; I heeded not death. 
J attacked the indignant foe in his den. 
Though his eyes gliftened with anger, I 
pierced him, and he bled for Yoncha. 
I carried home the {poils of the battle, 
and placed them in her bower. But 
now, alas! fhe bleeds for her loft war- 
rior. She hears not his groans. He 
pines in flavery ; he lingers for the firoke 
of death. Ah, me! the deep ocean di- 
vides us.—Methinks the breezes that 
play on the furface/of the waters, might 
waft her a figh, or a prayer. I have 
often afked them, but they feem not to 
regard me. 

‘* We were dancing on the green in 
the evening, and we dreaded not the 
hour of danger. But the tall hip an- 
chored in the ftream, and treachery 
lurked for our captivity. In vain we 
wept. The whites heed not the fighs 
of the negro. They knew not the trea- 
fure I have left behind me. She may 
yet be fafe ?—I recal the fcenes of plea- 
fure I partook with her, and memory 
adds new horrors to defpair. 

*¢ | have toiled till my -hand is feeble. 
I muft, therefore, expect more lathes. 
The white men are very powerful; for 
their Gods are flronger than ours. They 
are not appeafed by the fighs of the 
negro. Our labours are bitter; but 
they furnifh a rich {weet for our maf- 
ters.— 

And are thy fighs, wretched negro ! 
thus ferved up as a repatt to our luxury ? 
Shall we not reject the drug thy forrows 
have prepared? Shall we drown thy 
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cries in the roar of the caroufal, while 
thy tears are mantling in the bowl, and 
mixing it with the gall of human an- 
guith ?—No !—Be aflured, injured cap- 
tives! your fighs have been wafted to a 
a corner of the globe where humanity 
feldom cries in vain. She has pleaded 
the caufe of millions, and the cafiles of 
defpotifm have funk before her. Why 
fhould we join in this facred triumph, 
and our colonies refound with the yells 
of mifery, and the pangs of infulted 
nature ? 

Gracious God! thy ways are infcru- 
table ; but thou haft furely fixed this to 
be the period of their fervitude: and, 
though thou haft divided us from thefe 
our fable brethren by a wide ocean, and 
marked them with the livery of a fiercer 
climate, thou now requireft of us to 
reftore them the ravifhed charter of their 
natures, and ereé& on their coaft the 
White ftandard of /iberty and happine/s ! 





Account of a modern fafbionadbk, 
OECONOMICAL DINNER. 


THis dinner was at a great man’s 
houfe in an elegant room, the 
mouldings all gilt with gold, and a fide- 
board of plate which coft about 2000 I. 
with a covonet upon all of them, and 
dinner ferved up in filver difhes, and 
filver gadrooned plates. Five things 
were fet on table in filver difhes, and 
lilver covers to each, when the company 
were called from the fludy to dinner, 
which confifted of the gentleman of the 
houfe, a hungry Scotch author, a cap- 
tain of a fhip, and a gentleman with 
him, and mylfelf. As foon as we came 
to the table each dith was uncovered by 
a fine gentleman in a laced waiftcoat and 
ruffles, and given to five footmen to 
carry off; and, to our great furprize, 
confilted of at top, a filver difh, with 
feven veal chops broiled, off a neck of 
veal ; at bottom, fix Yarmouth dried 
herrings (broiled) in a filvér dith; on 
one fide, a filver dith with boiled fpin- 
ache, and five poached eggs; on the 
other fide, a filver difh, with nine boiled 
white potatoes; in the middle, a filver 
difh, mounted on a filver fland, with 
fome potted charr. 
It being Chriftmas time, I had only 
one chop and a little charr, expecting 
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the fecond courfe of fomething more fub- 
fiantial ; when all on a fudden (as foon 
as we had got down each a chop) the 
. gentleman cried out, ** Do any of you 
loa toafted cheefe?” As none of us 
had dined, we all cried yes. Immedi- 
ately a fine filver cheete-toafter, in a 
filver pan, was brovght in with the 
toalted cheefe ; then the mafter of the 
hoofe, who had all dinner drank Port 
wine and water, drank the king’s health 
in a bumper, which was pledged by all 
the company: then another toaft was 
drank, which fivifhed that on!y bottle 
we had; when he cried out, * bring in 
thetea. Here, Harrys put up two dozen 
of them Yarmouth herrings in a bafket 
for the countefs of ——, and bid the 
coachman have the ehariot at the door at 
fix ;”’ which was genteelly bidding us go 
off at that time, which we did ; and yet 
as we pafled through the hall, five fel- 
lows with ruffles had the impudence to 
Nand open filted to be touched; but I 
cocked my hat, pafled through them 
without paying any fees, and took the 
Scotch author with me, and treated him 
at the Cardigan’s head: where we 
heartily laughed at our entertainment ; 
which, on an exact computation, coft, 
the bottle of wine included, but five hiil- 
lings and fix-pence. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
SIR, 


AfFew months fince, in order to regu- 

late the conduct of young gentlemen 
in company, I fent youa few lines on 
converfation, which you, very civilly, 
inferted in your diverting and intereft- 
ing Magazine. I with, from my heart, 
that you would fhew me the fame favor 
on the prefent occafion, as T ftand in 
more need of it at this junGure than ever 
j did formerly. 


You moft underfland, good Mr, 
Fesor, that 1 now live in that part of 
the north ofy England where women’s 
rreatelt paflion is that of tea-drinking.— 
You mult alfo underftand that my line 
of bufinefs is fuch, that I am irequently 
compelled, ast were, to yield to the fott 
ani prefling imvitations of the female 
throng which encompails the tea-table, 
aihough 1 have an averfion to the in- 





fufions of the Chinefe planf but the 
matter does not lay here—I could foon 
furmount the difficulty of {wallowing 
a cup or two of tea; but when one has 
already drunk as much, or more than is 
fufficient (out of a compliment to the 
inviters) and then not allowed to give 
over, it is enough to ruffle any man’s 
temper.—I unavoidably, fir, got into a 
party of female tea-drinkers a few days 
fince, and, after I had got as much as 
fuired my ftomach, I turned down my 
cup---or laid my fpoon acrofs it---but 
that is not material.---However a young 
lady of the houfe obferved, I thould 
have another difh---I declined it-- the 
infifted upon it---I would not yield--- 
fhe entered into fome very noify argu- 
ments to perfuade me, and while I was 
all attention to this vociferous fair one, 
with my fore-finger in the cup, and my 
thumb on the outward fide, which you 
know amounted to a prohibition, ano- 
ther lady, of a more mifchievous caft 
than the former, poured the hot tea into 
my cup, which caufed fuch a difagreea- 
ble fenfation in my finger that I bellowed 
like an ox. I arofe immediately from 
the table, and, without waiting for the 
leaft application to my prejudiced extre- 
mity, went ftraight to my own houfe, 
reflefing as I walked along on the 
curfed ftupidity of thofe people, who 
grow clamorous at their tea-tables, if 
their vifitants will not drink one difh 
more than they poffibly can. 

You muft acknowledge, Mr. Editor, 
that this conduct is unpardonable, and 
if not fupprefled, will not only difcou- 
rage gentlemen from approaching the 
tea-table, but will alfo throw an odium 
upon the female character.— However, 
for the fafety of gentlemen’s fingers, the 
following may be a ufeful hint. 

When | drink tea now, I drink as 
much as is fufficient, fave one cup—I 
then turn down—I am infifled on to 
drink another—I decline it (but without 
putting my finger into the cup)—TI muft 
—I at lait yield—my drink is poured 
out, I have received my full quantity 
and no more, and ail mifchief is 
avoided. 

As feveral perfons im this neighbour- 
hood read the Town and Country Ma- 
gazine, pray be fo good as to infert what 
I have written—that people may fee and 
learn to avoid thofe ridiculous actions— 

actions 
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aftions which run counter to all the 
rules of decency and politenefs. 


I am, fir, 
your obedient fervant, 
The RECTOR of LARTINGTON. 





HATTON STREET, ‘Se. defcribed. 
(From Pennant’s LONDON.) 


FyAtton-ftreet, the late Hatton-garden, 
fucceeded to the town-houfe and 
gardens of the lord Hattons, founded by 
fir Chriftopher Hatton, lord keeper in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. He fir 
attracted the royal notice by his fine per 

fon, and fine dancing ; but his intellec- 
‘tual accomplifhments were far from 
fuperficial. He difcharged his great 
office with applaufe , but, diflrufting ais 
Jegal abilities, never acted without the 
ailiftance of two able lawyers. The 
place he built his houfe on, was the or- 
chard and garden belonging to Ely- 
houfe, By his intereft with the queen, 
he extorted it from the bifhop, Richard 
Cox, who for a long time refifted the 
facrilege. Here he died, and was inter- 
red in the cathedral of St. Paul. 

This palace was long before diflin- 
guifhed by the death of a much greater 
man ; for at this houfe ef the bifhop of 
Ely, fay hiftorians, John, duke of Lan- 
caiter, otherwife John of Gaunt, in 1398, 
breathed his lait, after (according to 
Shakefpeare) giving his dying fruitlefs 
admonition to his diflipated nephew 
Richard II. 

Adjacent ftood, in my memory, Ely- 
houfe, the refidence of the bifhop of 
Ely. John de Kirkby, who died bithop 
of Ely in 1290, laid the foundation of 
this palace, by bequeathing feveral mef- 
fuages in this place, others were pur- 
chafed by his fucceflor William de Luda: 
at length the whole, confilling of twenty, 
fome fay forty acres, was inclofed in a 
wall. Hollinihed has recorded the ex- 
cellency of the ftrawberries cultivated in 
the garden by bifhop Morton. He in- 
forms us that Richard duke of Gloucefter 

afterwards Richard Lil.) at the council 

Id at the tower, on the morning he 
put Haflings to death, requeited a dith 
of them from the bifhop. Mr. Grofe 
has given us two reprefentations of the 
buildings sndchapel. Here was a molt 
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venerable hall, feventy-four feet long, 
lighted with fix Gothic windows; and 
allthe furniture fuited the hofpitality of 
the times. ‘This room the fegjeants at 
law frequently borrowed to hold their 
feaft in, on account of its fize. In rar, 
eleven gentlemen, who had juft been 
honoured with the coif, gave a grand 
feaft here five days fucceffively. On 
the firlt, the king and his queen (Catha- 
rine of Arragon) graced them with their 
prefence. For quantity of provifions, it 
refembdled a coronation feaft: the mi- 
nutie are not given; but the following 
particular of part will fuffice to thew its 
greainefs, as well as the wonderful fcar- 
city of money in thofe days, evinced by 
the imallnels of the prices compared to 
thofe of the prefent days: 

£L-s.d. 


Brought to the ppentec. Dew } 168 
twenty-four beeves, each 

One carcafe of an ox from the 1 
fhambles - D hi ape 

One hundred fat muttons, each o 210 


Fifty-one great veales, at 048 
Thirty~four porkes, 033 
Ninety-one pigs, at 0° 6 


Caponsof Greece, of one poul- 

terer (for he had three) of o18 

dozen, at (a piece) 

Capons of Kent, nine dozen 
and fix, at - 

Cocks of grofe, feven dozen 
and nine, at - 

Cocks courfe thirteen dozen, 
at 8d and 3d a piece. 

Pullets,the be!t,two-pence half- ] 
penny each. Other pullets J ons 

Pullets, thirty-feven dozen, } 

each dozen a 
Swans, thirteen dozen 
Larks 340 dozen, each dozen oos 

The chapel (which was dedicated to 
St. Etheldreda, foundrefs of the monaf- 
tery at Ely) has at the eafl end a very 
handfome Gothic window, which looks 
into a neat court, lately built, called 
Ely-place. Beneath it a crypt of the 
length of the chapel. The cloilters 
formed a fquare on the fouth fide. 

The feveral buildings belonging to 
this palace falling into ruin, it was 
thought proper to enable, by act of par- 
liament in 1772, the bithop to alienate 
the whole. It was accordingly fold to 
the crown, for the fum of fix thoufand 
five hundred pounds, together with an 
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} annuity of two hundred pouuds a years 
to 
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tp be paid to the bifhop and his fuccef- 


fors for ever. Out of the firft five thou- 
fand, fix hundred was applied towards 
the purchafe of Albemarle-houfe, in Do- 
ver-fireet, with other meffluages and 
s. The remainder, together with 
three thonfand pounds paid as dilapida- 
tious by the executors of bifhop Mawfon, 
was applied towards building the hand- 
fome houfe at prefent occupied, in Do- 
ver-ftreet, by my refpected friend the 
efent prelate. This was named Ely- 
oufe, and is, fett!ed on the bifhop of Ely 
for ever. It was the fortune of that 
monificent prelate, Edmund Keene, to 
rebuild of repair more ecciefiaftical 
heufes than any churchman of modern 
days. He beitowed molt confiderabte 
repairs on the parfonage hovfe of Stan- 
hope, in the bifhopric of Durham, He 
wholly rebuilt the palace at Chcfler. He 
reftored, almoft from ruim, that at Ely ; 
and, fimal'y, Ely-houfe was built under 
his infpection. 

‘To revert to ancient times, John duke 
of Lancafler, ufoally flyled John of 
Gaunt, refided in this alot, and died 
here in 3398: poffibly it was lent to 
him, during the long pofleffion which 
bithop Fordham had of the fee, ater the 
duke’s own palace, the Savoy, was burnt 
by the iafurgents. 





Ox the Origin of SiGNs denoting 
IRADES. 


A S, with refpe2 to figns of leaft, 
** Londen is become a kind of new 
Jerafalem, in which “old things are 
done away, and all things are become 
new,” let me, before the remembrance 
of them alfo is gone, record fomething 
concerning them, that may beeome an 
ajc of learning to poflerity, as the 
fymbols of Egypt, and the coins of Pal- 
mira are to us. 

It is highly probabley as others have 
obferved, that figns were originally fym- 
bolical representations of Certain trades, 
which the artificer or dealer hung out to 
intimate by a kind of univerfal language, 
what particular neceflaries he foldor made, 
With this view the woollen draper hung 
out a woolpack ; the retailers of Baus tied 
up a few yards by way of feftoon, the re- 
prefentation of which is flill feen over 
the wiadows of their hops; the barber 
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expofed a head, fince converted to ¢ 
long ftick, becaufe that alfo is called a 
pole; the ironmonger.a frying-pan, be- 
fore we were poiloned by copper ; the 
fhoemaker a laft; and the vintner a tun. 

But as luxury increafed, and trades 
multiplied, imagination was foon ex- 
haufled in devifing fymbols, or if fym- 
bols could have been contrived, to ex- 
prefs them in all their varicties, they 
would no longer have heen generally 
underflood. Lo difcover the trade by 
the fign, would have become as diffi- 
cult, asto difcover the fentiments of a 
hirrogtyphic, in which the wings of an 
eagle are ad:'ed to the body of a lion, 
and the tail of a ferpent, to expvrels the 
virtues of a prince who poflefled cou- 
rage, activity, and wifdom. Another 
infuperable objection would alfo very 
foon have arifen from the complication 
of Various things in a fymbol or hicro- 
giyphie; it would want a name, and 
tor that reafon could never be 2 direction 
to the houfe, as which it frould be fet 
up asafign. As it was necefiary, there- 
fore, that a fien fhould be fome mark 
affixed to a houfe, of which a perfe& 
idea was connected with its name, and 
by which any particular houfe might be 
diftinguifhed fiom all others in the fame 
{treet or diltri€t, figns foon became re- 
prefentations of fome fenfible objeA, as 
a dog, a horfe, or a lion, without any 
regard to the trade or proteffion car- 
ried on in the houfe, before which they 
were hung up. 

As it was neceflary to vary the fign, 
oftener than new objects could eafily 
be found, a very convenient diverlity 
was introduced, by reprefenting the 
fame objects of different colours; thus 
had we blue boars, green dragons, black 
horfes, and white horfes; and lions, 
black, white, golden, and red. It is 


‘fomething extraordinary, that when art 


had fo far departed from nature, as to 
give fictitious colours to one animal fhe 
did not for the fame convenience give 
fictitious colours to all; yet we have 
no blue horfes, or green boars, nor 
did I ever hear of the red bear, or 
the white bull. It is alfo remarkable, 
that though all our lions, which are 
painted yellow, are called golden lions, 
we never fhould have exalted the white 
lion to a filver one. In Calais, however, 
there is an inn called the filver lion ; 
does national genius differ even in the 
deno- 
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denomination of a fign! But figns, in | 
whatever light they afe confidered, were 
certainly the effect of a general want of 
literature, and can no longer be thought 
neceflary, without national difgrace. It 
is very well known, that there was a 
time, when an aét was made for the en- 
couragement of learning, or, as it is 
generally called, for the benefit of the 
clergy, which when a felon was con- 
demned to be hanged, gave him his life 
if he could read a verie in the bible, 
opened at a venture, which was there- 
fore called his neck-verfe. Thus was 
the fond parent induced to give his child 
good learning, not that he might with 
more advantage be an honeft man, but 
that with lefs danger he might be a thief. 
How it came, that our wife anceftors 
thought fit to encourage learning and 
larceny together, and thus fow tares 
with their wheat, we may as well not 
enquire; we are happy that fo good a 
crop has been produced of the wheat, 
and we muft get rid of the tares as we 
can. But it is equally certain, that 
when it was thought expedient to make 
fuch a law, for increafing the number 
of thofe who could read, it was ncceflary 
to diftinguith houfes by pictures, inftead 
of writing, and that now houfes may 
be diftinguithed better by writing than 
pictures. ‘There is at prefent fcarce a 
child among the pooreft of the people, 
who at feven or eight years old, cannot 
read a man’s name and trade upon his 
door, or window-fhutter; and there- 
fore we want the fign-painter no more. 

Be it known, however, to pofterity, 
that long after figns became unneceflary, 
it was not unufual for an opulent fhop- 
keeper to lay out as much upon a fign, 
and the curious iron-work with which 
it was fixed to his houfe, fo as to projedt 
nearly into the middle of the ftreet, as 
would furnifh a lefs confiderable dealer 
with a ftock in trade. I have been cre- 
dibly informed, that there were many 
figns and fign-irons upon Ludgate-Hill, 
which coft feveral hundred pounds; and 
that as much was laid out by a mercer, 
on a fign of the queen’s head, as would 
have gone a good way tewards decora- 
ting the original for a birth-night. 

I remember to have feen threg angels, 
not far from Somerfet-houfe in the 
Strand, which by the thumbs and nofes, 
I knew to be the work of a celebrated 
arti, who, to borrow a word trom the 
prefent fathionable cant, figures in the 
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exhibition. And there was not long 
fince in Pater-nofter Row, a head of 
Mr. Pope, by another artift, not lefe 
eminent, who upon that occafion, con- 
defcended to oblige his friend ; but if I 
am glad that one opportunity of filly 
extravagance is taken away from ou 
fine gentlemen of the fhop, | am forry 
that a fet of induftrious artificers have 
loft their trade; it is Always very hurt- 
ful to turn money into a new channel : 
to take away an annual profit from thofe 
who have been accuftomed to it, does 
more mifchief than giving it to thofe 
who have not been accultomed to it, can 
do good. He that has lived without it, 
can live without it ftill; but he cannot 
live without it, to whom habits of life 
= contracted, have made it neceflary. 

ut I fhall now take notice of fome 
firange corruptions, which, by change 
of cultoms, by the gradual obfcurity 
which time throws round unrecorded 
events, and the inaccuracy of all oval 
language, have happened with refpedct 
to figns. 

It is well known that among other 
figns which were lately taken down, 
there was the bull and mouth, and the 
bull and gate: how a bull and a gate 
might come together, it was very caf 
to conceive; but what fhould join a bull 
and a mouth, fure no mortal! can guefs; 
~ a monftrous pair of lips and a bull 

ave been many years hung up, painted 
together upon a board, asa fign for an 
inn, fo confiderable as to give name te 
the ftreet where it ftands. 

Thofe who are at all acquainted with 
Englifh hiftory know, that one of our 
princes was born at Boulogne in France, 
and was therefore diflinguifhed by the 
name of Henry of Boulogne. In com. 

liment to this prince one Roger de 
Down; after having himfelf been min 
times in France took a houfe jult with- 
in the old wall of the city, near Alderf- 
gate ; and converting it into an inn, put 
up the fign of the mouth or harbour of 
Boulogne, which was called the Bou- 
logne-mouth, as we call the harbours 
on our coaft Portfmouth and Plymouth. 
What the fuccefs of Du Bourg was, we 
cannot certainly tell, but probably it was 
confiderable, tor it produced a rival not 
far diitant, who, as he could not put up 
the fame fign, put wp one that might 
eafily be confounded with it, the gate 
inftead of the harbour of the town, 
which was the Boulogne gate. 
There 
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There is an inn in the Borough fill 
flanding, which is known to have been 
the houfe from which the pilgrims fet 
out te pay their devotions to St. Thomas 
a Becket, at Canterbury, whofe tales 
have been recorded by our old poet 
Chaucer. This inn was formerly dif- 
tinguifhed by the fign of a herald’s coat 
without fleeves, called a Taberd. At 
that time when our proceffions were by 
cavalcade, and when tilts and tourna- 
ments were held on every public occa- 
fion, a herald, and his office, and his 
coat, were well known. But the name 
of his coat furvived the remembrance 
of it, and the hoyfe, like other houfes, 
long retained the name of the fign, after 
the fign was deflroyed; when, upon 
fome occafion, it was thought neceflary 
to put up a new fign for the Iaberd inn, 
nothing was known by a name any thing 
Jike ‘Uaberd, but a kind of fpotted 
dog with long ears, which was called 
a Talbot ;—a {potted dog, therefore, with 
long ears, was painted upon a board, in- 
ftead of the herald’s coat, and the inn 
continued, under a different fymbol, to 
be diftinguifhed by the fame name. 

But the prefent method of writing the 
name and the trade of our citizens over 
their doors, however explicit, is, like all 
other fublunary things, fubject to error 
and inconvenience. 

Not long ago, as I was walking 
along the Strand, I caft my eyes upon 
one ide of a window, which projected 
in half an o€tagon from the houle, and I 
read the words * Hanging Warehoule,’ 
written in large gold letters: hanging, 
thought I, is an operation that ufed to be 
performed among us too rarely to fup- 

rt a reputable houfe-keeper in a 
warchoufe, which attracts the notice of 
paflengers by its fplendid appearance in 
one of our principal itreets. I went on, 
and over the window of a corner houle 
near Golden-fquare, I read in letters 
equally confpicuous, * Children made 
here. 

This fhop, faid I to myfelf, may pro- 
hably get more cuflomers than a hang- 
ing warehoufe; but furely, thus publicly 
to advertile the making of children, is a 
moft flagrant breach of public decency. 
As I came back however, looking up at 
the fame fhop in the other ftreet, I read 
* Hofe for men, women, and (to which 
i found the reft of the fenterce) children 
made here,’ regularly followed upon 
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turning the corner. WhenTI came te 
read the middle line of my femi-odtagon 
at the warehoufe, I found the man’s 
name, and upon looking back, I found 
that it flood between the words, ‘ the 
paper,’ andthofe which I had read before, 
‘hanging warchoufe ;’ furely our houfe- 
keeper’s fhould fo divide the words which 
exprefs their name and their trade, that 
any part of them may neceflarily imply 
that there are more, and not betray fome 
Frenchman, whom a_ bookfeller may 
hire to run through England, that he 
may publifh his travels when he goes 
back, into the aflertion, that we publicly 
advertife the making of children, and a 
convenient warehoufe for the accommo- 
dation of the multitudes who in our dark 
weather go out of the world in a ftring. 
Abfurdities as grofs we have feen, and 
do ftill fee, in the accounts of our coun- 
try by foreigners, and of foreign coun- 
tries by the natives of our own. 

It has long been the cultom of fome 
artificers, who keep a fhop where they 
fell what they make, to ufe a kind of 
mixed writing, partly literal, and partly 
hieroglyphic. ‘The commodity is ex- 
prefled by afymbol or a fample, and we 
are laconically informed, that it is made 
as well as fold, by the artificer’s name 
placed before the word make ; thus Mr. 
Day hangs out a hat, and infcribes his 
door-way with ¢ Day-maker;’ and Mr. 
King does the fame bya ftocking. An 
inabitant of India, therefore, to whom 
thefe words, and others of the fame kind 
thould be conitrued, might be tempted 
to think thac he was not in another 
kingdom only, but in another planet, 
among beings of a fuperior order, the 
makers of kings, popes, tempefts, dew, 
and day-light. 

A diligent obferver, however, of thefe 
civic infcriptions, will often be amufed 
by the happy union of profeflions with 
names; and of different names with 
each other in partnerfhip. Who but 
muft have noted the happy junction of 
Young and Wife, and of Spinage with 
Lamb, Sage with Gofling, Bowyer with 
Fletcher, Long with Short, and many 
others, in different parts of the town; 
the latter conjunction mu@ produce that 
mecium, which bas been celebrated by 
philofophers and poets in all ages and 
countries. Between Bowyer and Fletcher, 
perhaps a!l my readers may not know 
it the relation; is therefore, neceflary 

the 
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the relation ; itis, therefore, neceffary to 
acquaint them, that before the invention 
of fire-arms, two trades concurred in the 
making an arrow. One formed and 
feathered the fhaft, who was called a 
Jflechiere, from the French word fleche, 
an arrow, and the other prepared and 
fixed on the point, who was called an 
arrow-imith. Filechiefe was eafily cor- 
rupted into Fletcher, and arrcw-finith 
has become a proper name, without al- 
teration. Every onealfo muft have ob- 
ferved, that Mr. Sharp is a furgeon, that 
Mr. Littlefear is an apothecary, and that 
Mr. Goodluck keeps a lottery- office. 





owen 
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The Life of Sir THOMAS DE VEIL. 
From an Original Manu/feript. 


Hs vigilant Middlefex magiftrate 
was the firft who made thief-taking 
a fcience, and pointed out a method of 
practice which has been fuccefsfully 
followed by Sir John Fielding and 
others, greatly to the advantage of the 
diftri&t over which they feverally pre- 
fided. No further apology can be ne- 
ceflary for introducing his hiftory. 

As fir Thomas de Veil pafied through 
many fcenes of life, and raifed himielf 
from the {tation of acommon foldier, to 
make a confiderable figure, and much 
noife in the world. Hus father, the rev. 
Mr. Hans de Veil, a man of great parts, 
extenfive learning, and of a good family 
in Lorrain, came over into England be- 
fore the Revolution, exercifed his func- 
tions in the eftablifhed church, was made 
library-keeper at Lambeth, and was 
well efteemed by arch-bifhop Tillotfon, 
his chaplain. Sir Thomas was born in 
St. Paul’s church-yard, in 1684: at 
fixteen he was placed out toa mercer, in 
Queen: ftreet, Cheapfide. During a 
fhort continuance here, he difcovered a 
readinefs and activity which promifed 
him fuccefs in that bufinefs; but his 
matter failed, and his father having ex 
haulted his purfe in putting him appren- 
tice, he went intothe army asa common 
foldier. 

His facility in learning the language 
recommended him to lord vilcount Gal- 
way, then commander in chief of the 
Portugal expedition ; who, finding him 
worthy his confidence, and employing 

Dac. 1792. 
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him in fervices of moment, as a reward 
entertained him in the capacity of a fe- 
cretary, and foon after gave hin a troop 
of dragoons. In this itation he became 
acquainted with feveral officers of dif. 
tinction, particularly colonel Bladen 3 
raifed alfo tor perfonal merit, by which 
he obtained an intereft that afterwards 
contributed greatly to his advatce- 
ment. 

His regiment being reduced, he came 
over to England; and, finding it im- 
poffible to maincain his family, and gra- 
tify his talte for pleafure with his half- 
pay, he had recourfe to foliciting bufi- 
neis at the war-office, treafury, and 
other public boards ; drawing up peti- 
tions, cafes, reprefentations, and memo- 
rials, for which he opened an office in 
Scotland yard : and, as he wrote good 
French as well as Englith, underitoud 
moft modern languages, and was intelli- 
gent and active, he gained both. profic 
and reputation. His friends, for his 
further benefit, propofing to get him ia- 
to the commiffion of che peace for Mid- 
dlefex and Weitmintter, he declined the 
affair till he had acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the nature and power of 
that office ; which done, he commenced 
jafiice, in 1729. 

His activity and addrefs drew upon 
him the attention of the public, and the 
envy of thofe who had lefs ability, 
though longer experience. Thefe were 
the rrading juices ; perfons defpifed by 
their fuperors, as needy mercenary 
tools ; and hated by their inferiors, as 
inftroments of oppreffion ; yet abfolutely 
neceffary to keep the common people 
within due bounds, as well in regard 
to their fuperiors as to one another. 

Mr. de Veil might be ranked in this 
clafs, when he did not deferve the fcan- 
dal of it: though his bufinefs was pro- 
fitable, he did not confider juftice merely 
as a commodity, which he was to vend 
for money. 

As the objet of our withes recedes as 
we advance, his principal aim, now he 
had obtained a genteel competency, was 
to gain the confidence of the court and 
miniftry ; in order to gratify his ambi- 
tion, by giving him accefsto the great, 
increafing his credic with his equals, bis 
power over his creatures and dependen's, 
andthe profit of his profeffion ; and in 
) this perhaps he excecded his own hopes. 
As he was fenfible that great men valued 
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little ones only for the ufe they could 
make of them, he thought it allowable 
to make them ufeful in thei* turn ; and, 
befides other advantages, he procured a 
lucrative employment in the cuftoms, as 
a reward for that trouble which he con- 
trived to pay itfelf. 

Mr. de Veil thewed equal judgment 
and refolution: he was indefatigable in 
tracing out remarkable villainies, through 
Jong and tedious examinations; and 
boldly expofed his perfon to add autho- 
rity to his warrant. This zeal and afli- 
duity in the difcharge of his duty, dif- 
covered and fupprefled, in 1735, one of 
the largeft and moft defperate aflocia- 
tions in villainy (afterwards called 
Wreathock’s gang) that ever infefted 
this or any other country. His un- 
daunted fpirit was fufficiently fhewn in 
the difturbances occafioned bythe French 

layers, at the New Theatre in the 
Rah-enskst the riots which were oc- 
cafioned by the gin-act, and the diftur- 
bances railed by the footmen, in which 
a refentment againft his perfon was pre- 
dominant, are ‘nftanges of the danger to 
which his extraorditary diligence in his 
effice expofed him. ‘The cafes too of 
Charles Drew, and James Hall, con- 
vided for murder, with many others 
detected by him, thewed his uncommon 
fkill in conduting an ex2mination. 

Except his diligence, no quality dif- 
tinguifhed him more than his fagacity : 
he knew how to improve the fli¢htelt 
circumftance to confound thofe whom 
he examined, to catch up their un- 
guarded expreflions, to piece together 
broken hints, and compel them to de- 
tect themfelves ; fo that he feldom was 
deceived. 

Where his charaCter wag at ftake, he 
acted with great circumfpection. In his 
condudt relating to a Weitmintfter elec- 
tion, he fhewed himfelf a great politician. 
Intereft and gratitude, rather than in- 
clination, led him into a large fhare of 
that tranfaction; and the popular re- 
fentment which this drew upon him, 
though it was outrageous and exceilive, 
he bore with the utmoit patience, and 
thereby made his court to perfons in 

wer: vet, when thofe who were lefs 


able to endure fuch indignities, talked of 


reprefiing them by military force, he had 
the prudence to feign illnefs ; which, 
without rendering hum fulpecied by his 





friends; for difapproving an impolitle 
meafure, kept him from being involved 
in its ill confequences. 

About a month after the riot of the 
foormen, the Middlefex juftiees took 
occafion to give his majefty the ftrongeft 
affurances of their attachment to his 
perion, and zeal for his government, in 
an addreis; upon the prefenting of 
which Mr. de Veil, always forward to 
exprefs his loyalty, received. with twe 
others, the honour of knighthood. 
During the rebellion, he was ex- 
tremely active, both as a juftice of the 
peace, and colonel of the regiment of the 
Wefiminfter militia ; and his fervices 
were fo numerous and important, that 
his intereft procured his fon an enfign’s 
commiffion ; and probably might have 
effefted more, had he not been over- 
cautious of foliciting favours. 

That vigorous affiduity which difin- 
guifhed him in his youth, did not defert 
him in the decline of life; and he may 
be faid even to have died in his profef- 
fion; for on Monday the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1746, about five o’clock in the 
evening, afier examining a prifoner, he 
was taken fuddenly ill, loit his fpeech 
foon after, and lay fenfelefs till the next 
morning about five, when he expired, in 
the fixty-third year of his age. 

Though he had had four wives, and 
twenty-five children, only one ion and 
two caughters furvived him: thefe were 
all by his fecond wife. He was buried 
near his fecond wife, -at Denhem, 
Bucks. 

With refpect to his charater—if he 
had little virtue, it muft be confeffed that 
he had leis hypocrify. He was of an 
afpiring temper, and knew how to 
buftie through the world. «As he loved 
money, magnificence, and pleafure in an 
equal degree, he was both rapacious and 
profule. He ferved himielt, by means 
of his office, with a variety of women ; 
and frequently made thefe amours the 
fubje&t of his difcourfe ; relating them 
indeed not dire€tly of himtell, but of 
one of his age. He had a private clolet 
for the examination of the tair fex, and 
never wanted pretences for conduciing 
his favourites to that place of retirement. 
He alfo found a way of coming at kept- 
miftrefics, and fomctimes of awing their 
keepers, elpecially where précnancy 
was the calc; and, as many vi ihe tex 
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wanted his protection, he was favourably 
regarded by fuch in feveral villages in 
the country, where he often made ex-' 
curfions. 

In the latter part of his life, whether 
he grew vain of the refpect paid him, and 
the great intereft he poffefled, or the 
infirmities of age rendered him more 
a ag and impatient, he indulged an 

afty, vehement, and domineering way 
of {peaking, inconfiftent with the nature 
of his employment, and fometimes dif- 
refpectful to the perfons prefent. Bur 
he was cautious in all his proceedings, 
capable to diftinguifh whether what came 
before him was properly within his cog- 
nizance or not; and where it had any 
reference to a ftatute, the letter was his 
guide, never afluming any power of 
conftruétion. His retfolutions, always 
deliberately made, no menaces or in- 
treaties could induce him to alter : foli- 
citous to approve himfelf to his fupe- 
riofs, he was negligent of popular re- 
fentment. 

Upon the whole, he feems to have 
been a remarkable inftance how far vices 
themfelves may, with refpect to the 
public, fupply the want of private vir- 
tue. If his natural temper had not been 
unrelenting and fevere, his zeal to punifh 
would have been lefs ; and if his defires 
had been more temperate, he would 
probably have wanted fufficient motives 
to carry him through a multiplicity of 
bufinefs, fo important to fociety. 
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A Scene in the New Comedy of Just 
in TIME. 


Enter Melville, followed by O’Liffey, 
booted. 


‘A Scene in the New Comedy of Fuft in Time. 
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ifn’t it all the fame in Irith, fo they both 
come together at laft ? 

Melville. We are now arrived at the 
end of our journey. 

O’ Liffey. St. Patrick be praifed !— 
for | thought the journey would have 
put an end to me. 

Melville. As I thall have occafion, 
O’Liffey, for the immediate exercife of 
your ingenuity and fidelity, it is necef- 
fary you fhould be made acquainted with 
the caule of my prefent excurfion, 

O’ Liffey. By all means, your honour; 
You will thus relieve your fuffering fer- 
vant and privy counfellor, from a variety 
of ftrange notions, which have diltrefled 
my mind, almoft as much as thofe curfed 
bogs and up-and-down ways we have 
pafled, have annoyed my body !—For, 
to confefs the truth, I began to think 
your hunour was riding poft away from 
your fenfes. 

Melville. Know then—TI am in love! 

O’ Liffey. In love ! Oh, by my foul, 
that's riding away from your fenfes, fure 
enough. [ find I was not much out in 
my reckoning—but may be your ho- 
nour’s love is like my own. 

Melville. How is that, O’ Liffey ? 

O’ Liffey. As the gentleman fays in the 
play, ** it is as big as the wide ocean !" 
The devil a petticoat ever I faw that I 
would not be wifhing to fcrape an ac- 
quaintance with. 

; Melville. There, O'Liffey, we dif- 
er. 

O’Liffzy. Arrah, be eafy, your ho- 
nour ; you wont be after telling me 

that. 

Melville. Come, come, a truce to’ 
your nonfenfe. ‘The charming object 
of my paffion refides but a fhort diftance 
from this fpot, at the feat of her father, 
fir Solomon Oddly. 

O’ Liffey. Oddly ! and by my foul it 








HANKS to our fteeds for 
their expedition—|[ looking 
at bis watch.) 

O’ Liffey. And double thanks to my | 
poor trufty nag, that would rather break 
his own neck than his maiter’s; we 
have ‘rode together like two birds of 
paflage, and fafter, your honour, than 
ever dying man rode to a doctor. 

Melville. A door to a dying man, 

ou mean. 

O’ Liffey. I mean! Arrah, fure 1 know 
well enough what I mean, your honour ; 


Melville." T 
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is odd jure enough—A citizen—one of 
the wife men of the Eait I fuppofe, by 
his comical name. 

Melville. You have hit it, O’Lifley— 


| Having amaffed a large fortune as a 
'wholefale grocer, he purchafed the 


neighbouring hall, retired from town 
with his lady, and has for fome years 
paft aifumed the character of a country 
gentleman. 

O’ Liffey. Well, but, fir—a little lefs 
of this old fig-marchant—and a little 
more of his young {weetmean, if you 


pleafe. 
4B2 Mel- 


























































Melville. You blockhead, I am an 
entire tiranger to all the family, except 
the divine Augufta. ; a 

O’ Liffey. Divine Augufta!—and is 
the dear little rogue fo handfome, fir? 

Melville. Angelic * 

O’ Liffey. Sweat creature!—and a 
foug city-fortune into the hargaia—Ah, 
fir, now can I account for your axing 
leave of abfence, fince the regiment’s 
coming from abroad. 

Melville. You're perfedlly right, 
O' Liffey —fince my return home, I have 
made frequent excurfions to this place : 
-~and the dear little billet, which [ re- 
ceived juft before we left London, puts 
her affeGtion for me, I think, beyond a 
doubt —for here fhe requefts my imme- 
diate attendance to prevent, if poflible, 
her union with an odious rival, 

O’ Liffey. A free-hearted createre, up- 
on my faith ! but after all, your honour, 
I’m not much pleafed with the double 
face of this bufinefs—Though it fmiles 
upon us with one eye, it carries in the 
other an ill-looking frown of danger, the 
thing inthe world J with to avoid— 

Meiville. With to avoid danger !— 
Why, my brave fellow, have not I feen 
thee march with the utmolt intrepidity 
up to the very mouth of a loaded cannon? 

O’ Liffey. To be fure you have-—What 
the devil had a man to fear, when he 
was marching up to an open enemy—but 
in thofe nightly cizi/ love campaigns, a 
poor fellow may be very uncivilly kaock- 
ed down by fome ily old curmudgeon of 
a father, or bully of a brother, without 
giving him time to mufter his hhil- 
lelah. ; 

Melville. O' Liffey, in this affair my 
happiuefs, and your future fortune are 
at flake. 

O Liffey. O, to be fure, if that’s the 
cafe, notwithftanding the many hair- 
breadth “fcapes that I have experienced 
in your honour's fervice, and as the 

ood-looking flars have deftined that I 
Frould dedicate the remainder of ‘my 
unbroken bones to your generofity, my 
name-fake the Liffey thall run back- 
wards, belore I'll ceale to puth forwards 
to afi. you. 














































Anecdote of Panic and COWARDICE in 
a brave Officer. 


Somer days after the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, a widow lady, who refided 
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at Calais, and «whofe hufband, named 
St. Lo, had loft his life in the fervice 
of his country, as fhe was one evening 
at fupper, with feveral friends, was in- 
formed, by her fervant, that a gentle- 
man wifhed to fpeak with her in an 
adjoining apartment, 

She foynd, there, an old officer ; 
whofe features fhe thought fhe recol- 
lected, notwithftanding his palenefs and 
the diforder of his ref 

Do you not know me, madam? faid 
he. How, Sir! cried the, furveying 
him with much attention. Can it be 
you? Are you not Monfieur P——>? 

Yes, Madam, anfwered he, the fame ; 
reas old friend and relation, whom you 

ave not feen for twenty years, arid who, 
from the rank of enfign, in one of the 
firft regiments of France, has, after forty 
years fervice, arrived at the degree of a 
licutenant-colonel in the fame regiment ; 
and, after being long honoured with 
the efteem and confidence of hig fupe- 
riors, fees himfelf reduced to the 
neceflity of rcquefting an afylum, for 
this night, and of entreating you to 
keep his arrival, here, am inviolable f{e- 
cret. 

Gracious Heaven! cried the lady, 
whofe furprize equalled her concern. 
What can have happened to you? 

Madam, replied he, we have no time 
to lofe in a long converfation. You fee 
the conditionIamin. The fatigue Ihave 
undergone, and the company you have 
left, who, no doubt, expect you foon 
to return, will not permit us now to 
enter into particulars. A bed is all I at 
prefent want. To-morrow morning you 
fhall know my misfortunes. Give the 
proper orders to your domeftics, and re- 
turn to your friends. 

The next morning, the lady, whofe 
reft had been not a little diflurbed by 
thinking on this unexpected vifitor, hav- 
ing rung for her fervant, was informed, 
the ftranger who had arrived the even- 
ing before had been long up. She there- 
fore fent to requeft his company ; and, 
when he came, conjured him, by their 
ancient friendthip, not to conceal any 
part of his hiftory. 

Madam, replied he, with a figh, to 
comply with your requeit I muft re- 
nounce your efteem. But you have a 
right to the truth, and I fhould think 
myfelf lefs deferving your pity, oone 

. .  felt- 
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enfions to indulge, tempt me to hide 


» which I have no longer any 


it. from you. 

I will confefs, therefore, that a wretch, 
who is the molt defpicable of men, now 
implores your compaffion, hoping to 
obtain from our goodnefs, the only 
favor which the horror he feels, at his 
i gg fituation, will permit him to re- 

uelt. ‘ 

“ To_keep you no longer in fufpenfe, 
know then that I, utterly unworthy of 
being born within thefe walls, heretofore 
fo glorioufly defended by our anceflors, 
having been appointed to defend, with 
an hundred grenadiers, though it were 
only for a fingle hour, an advanced poft, 
upon which the entire fuccefs of the en- 
fuing battle might depend -———fhudder 
at what I am about to tell you, I, that 
veteran officer, who, three days before, 
had never known fear, and where bravery 
is attelted by the fores fti!! remaining 
of the many wounds I have received ; 
at fight of the enemy, forgetful! at once 
of what J was, and what I muft become, 
fled like a coward, an infamous coward ; 
and, fo great was my panic, after a 
flight of three hours, I {carcely recovered 
from my terror ! 

To crown my ignominy,I was unable, 
even when I felt all the excefs of my 
fhame, to liften to the voice of honor, 
which admonifhed me to return to the 
camp, and expiate nly crime, by fur- 
rendering myfelf to the rigor of military 
Jaw. I have not blufhed to prefent my- 
felf, degraded and defpicable as I am, 
before you ; in whofe cyes I already 
read all that furprize and contempt 
which a wretch, like me, muft naturally 
infpire. 

At this terrifying recital, the lady 
could only exprefs the different fenfa- 
tions with which fhe was agitated, by her 
filence and her tears. 

I never doubted, madam, continued 
the officer, but you muft furvey me 
with a deteftation equal to your con 
cern ; I, therefore, oniy purpoied to re- 
qucit you would procure me a fpeedy 
pafage to England; where, changing 
mv name, I had determined to conceal 
my thame. But I have now abandoned 
this refolution, and have written a letter, 
which is already on its way to my ge- 
nera!l. In it. I have informed him of 
every thing I have related to you, and 
have concluded by entreating him to 
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, 
fix a day on which I may return to the 
army, and furrender myfelf, to take my 
trial by a court-martial ; too happy if 
my death, by expiating a crime which 
has rendered life infupportable, may 
procure me, if not the efteem, at leait 
the pity of my brave comrades ; among 
whom my name muit be heard with 
horror, and to whom my example— 

How Sir ! faid the Lady, interrupting 
him, have you already fent this letter ?— 

Yes, madam ; your fervant carried it 
to the office two hours ago, and faw the 
courier ready to depart: 

And fhovld the general corfent to 
your propofal, can you-- are you certain 
of yourfelf—can you refolve $ 

Yes madam; and this refolution has 
already greatly reflored cafe to my dif- 
tracted mind. Every attempt to induce 
me to change it will be fruitlefi. I 
once was brave, I turned a coward; but 
I will not die a coward ! 

Oh, Sir! hew much have you ex- 
cited my admiration. Yet am I in- 
clined to hope the general, moyed by 
you prefent magnanimity, will— 

Hope nothing, dearmadam. Could he 
pardon me, I fhould never forgive my- 
felf; and my fituation would only be- 
come a thoufand times more dreadful. 

Eight days after, during which time 
he remained concealed at kis friend’s 
houfe, he received the following letter 
from Marechal de Villars. 

** Fe is, no doubt, a moft humiliating 
proof of the imbecillity of our nature, 
to learn that aman, whof courave has 
fo often been tried and unquellioned, 
for more than forty years, fhould ona 
fudden prove fo wanting to himfeif and 
the moft facred of duties; but no lefs 
extraordinary is the magnanimity with 
which, the moment his delirinm ceafes, 
he voluntarily offers his life, in expia- 
tion of his fault, and of the evil ex- 
ample-which the mifcondudt he bitterly 
laments has given to others. 

** Such, unhappy P.--, is my opinion; 
and fuch that of the brave officers of my 
army. And fince, by the laws of war, 
you are well convinced, it would be im- 
poilible for them either to acquit you or 
palliate an offence of fuch a nature, 
they, as well as mylelf, lament your 
fuflerings too fincerely to accept the 
generous, or, rather, heroic offer, which 
your extreme regret has induced you 
to make. 

< My 
































































































ae" Tragical Relation of a Courtezan, 


** My withes, therefore, and tho of 
your former friends, molt unfortunate 
man! are, that Heaven and length of 
time may confole, and give you ftrength 
to fupport a calamity, the remembrance 
of which is no lefs painful to us than to 
youriclf, 

Signed, 
‘6 MARECHAL DE VILLaRs,” 
Quefnay, Sept. 26, 1709. 

This anfwer, which might have been 
in fome fort confolatory to any other 
man, only ferved to heighten the dil- 
trefetul feelings of the unhappy P---, 
who, after having fent back to his com- 
mander, his crofs of St. Louis, con- 
dermmned himfelf to furvive what he called 
his opprobrim2z; and to continue at 
Calais, in which town there is always 
a numerous garrifon, there to appear 
the’ remainder of his life, in the uniform 
of his regiment; a ftriking example of 
the infirmities to which human nature is 
ever liable; and thus devoting himfelf 
to the conten pt of every officer, every 
foldier, and every inhabitant. 





Tragical Relation of a COURTEZAN OF 
Brasanr, who bad murdered ber 
Fiujor ‘ nd. 


A BOUT ten years ago, M. de la 
#4 Place, returning to bufinefs, after.a 
month’s ablence, had his carriage Nopt 
between the hours of twelve and one, in 
the day, by a great concourte of people ; 
the officers of juflice being then con- 
cuCiag a criminal to execution. 

Bet how great was his furprize to fee 
a woman, about cight and twenty, tall, 
well made, and of fo fine a figure that 
even the remembrance of her crime 
could not prevent its interefling every 
fpectator in her favor, who, to com- 
piete the fiegularity of her appearance, 
was habitdd ia a kind of Pantaloor, or 
Huflar dreis, of white fatin. 

It will ealily be imagined, he endea- 
voured to procure mformation concern- 
ing the crimes the had committed, and 
the Rrange dsefs in which the was to 
fuffer punifimenr. 

l am able to fatisfy your curiofity ir 
both theie. particulars, faid one of the 
ers of jultice, for I was prefent 
iu the firii court, the featence 





of which was yefierday confirmed by 
the fovereign council of Brabant. 

No fooner was her arraignment read 
than the addreffed the judge in a refolute, 
though decent manner. To fhorten the 
proceedings, faid the, the tedioufnefs of 
which is to me worfe than death, con- 
defcend, my lord, to hear my hiftory ; 
you will find me conceal nothing but 
my birth, which fecret, however unim- 
portant to you, no tortures fhall force 
from me, 

I was not more than fixteen years of 
age, when after having been the victim 
of a {eduction of which there are but 
few fimilar examples, I arrived in Paris 
under a feigned name. In this firua- 
tion, the people into whofe hands I fell 
plunged me into fcenes of guilt and 
mifery from whence I could never after- 
wards expect to emerge; as my inex- 
perience and friendlefs flate feemed to 
preciude all hope. 

After having pifled through all the 
varicties of alife, no lefs wretched than 
culpable, the particulars of which are 
but too cafily imagined, I was attacked 
by a malady rendered flill more formi- 
dable by want. A man of the lower 
rank of people, I mean one of the coach- 
men of the deceafed Prince of Conti, 
and the only man whom I ever really 
loved, offered me affiflance ; and, by 
his means, I was reflored to the enjoy- 
ment of a life which I vowed to dedi- 
cate entirely to my preferver. 

To complete my good fortune, a lot- 
tery ticket, which produced me ten 
thoufand livres (four hundred guineas) 
enabled me to prove my gratitude to- 
wards my lover; and the paffion we 
conceived for each other ircreafed to 
fuch a degree that we determined to re- 
nounce, for ever, our mutual irregu- 
larities, and unite ourfelves by an eternal 
and facred bond, which we folemnly 
fwore fo to venerate, that, whoever 
fhould firft be proved to have violated it, 
the life of the violator fhould be for- 
feited to the vengeance of the other. 

1 dare even affirm, my lord, nor 
could the deceafed himfelf deny it, that 
from that moment this duty became my 
pleafure, though the return of my health 
procured me more than one temptation, 
which were rendered ftill more artful 
and ardent by my inflexible refufal. 

We were both unfpeakably happy, 
and enjoyed that kind of médiocrity 
which 
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which placed us above want; nor did | 


any thing diminihh our felicity till the 
death of the prince, whom my hufband 
ferved, fuddenly deprived us of half our 
little revenue. ‘ 

Soon after, however, Count——, to 
whom my hufband had formerly been 
a fervant, offered to procure him the 

lace of fecond coachman to his Royal 
Highnefs Prince Charles ; we determined 
therefore to fet out for Bruffels, where 
Temployed what money we ftill poflefled, 
in a little way of bufinefs, while we 
waited the iffue of the flattering promifes 
of the count. 

But idlenefs (that dreadful fource of 
every vice) and the want of amufement, 
having allured my hufband into the petty 
public houfes of the fuburbs, the report 
of an inconftancy, of which he had been 
guilty, becoming known to me, re- 
duced me to fuch a condition that my 
life was doubtful. 

His repentance, whowever, appeared 
fo fincere, that, after having reminded 
him, with fome veheménce, of our co- 
venant, I fuffered myfelf to be prevailed 
on to grant hima ho declaring, 
at the fame time, if I found him fale 
again, nothing fhould prevent my taking 
ample vengeance. 

Alas! the faithlefs man again proved 
guilty, and [ had again the virtue to 

orgive his inconftancy. 

Having learned, however, a fhort time 
after, that he not only had repeated his 
treachery, but that, after having robbed 
me of what money or trinkets I had, 
he and my rival intended to fet off for 
Paris by night, nothing could appeafé my 
rage or prevail on me to defer my re- 
yenge. 

I gratified it that fame night, during 
his firft fteep, and employed his own 
{word as my inftrument. 

I might eafily have effected my efcape ; 
I had at leaft four hours before me ; 
and, as I had, with this view, fent 
away my fervant, I might have been at 
a great diftance from Bruilcls before my 
crime could have been known. 

But as foon as I faw my hufband’s 
blood pouring from his wound, the 
blood of a man for whom, two months 
before, I would gladly have thed every 
drop of my own, feized with horror, I 
fainted, and only recovered my fenfes 
to fee him expire in my arms. 
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_ Laying hold, thérefore, of the bloody 
infrument of my revenge, I refolved 
to bury it in my own bofom ; but, no, 
faid I, the punifhment is too mild ; the 
moft lingering and cruel tortures are 
infufficient to expiate my crime, 

You know the reft, my lord, con- 
tinued fhe addrefling her judge, without 
fwerving from my refolution, which 
feemed in fome meafure to mitigate 
the dreadful torments of remorfe ; I re- 
fufed to quit the body till feparated from 
it by the officers of juftice, whom I now 
only implore to haften the punifhment 
due to my moft horrid offence, 

I confefs, fir, continued the officer, 
that nothing ever affected me more for- 
cibly than the confeffion of this woman, 
and it interefted me fo much, defirous 
to fee whether the would manifeft the 
fame firmnefs in the prefence of the 
ccuncil of Brabant, when fhecame, as the 
expreffion is in that country, to demand 
her fentence, I went thither, yelterday 
morning, an hour, at leaft, before fhe 
was brought before her judges. 

To the great aftonifhment of the af- 
fembly, the {till preferved the fame re- 
folution, till fhe heard herfelf condemned 
to the wheel. But then, with a piercing 
cry which penetrated our very fouls, and 
with language at once expreflive of in- 
dignation and furprize. The wheel! 
faid fhe, the wheel! Do you forget, 
Gentlemen, I am a woman. 

Such, faid they, is the punifhment 
appointed by the law of the emperor, 
Charles the Fifth, for thofe conviéted 
of the crime you have committed. 

Barbarous man! Ah! had I known 
this! exclaimed the, in a voice almolt 
ftifled with paflionate fobbing-— 

But, recovering herfelf a moment 
after, I afk pardon, gentlemen, faid 
fhe, there is no kind of torment or dif- 
grace which I do not wel! deferve.— 
Permit me only, and I will undergo 
my fentence with refignation, permit 
me only to appear on the fcaffold 
in fuch a drefs that my perfon may not 
be indecently expofed to the fpectators. 

Her requett was granted and the re- 
turned thanks to her judges with much 
humility. 

She was then taken back to prifon, 
where fhe inftantly fent for a taylor, 
to make her the habit in which you 
have jult feen her led to the feaffold. 
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’ An hour after M. de la Place faw 
her, the fuffered with the met heroic 


piety. 





Essay on CHARITY. 


His pity gave ere charity began. 
GoLDsMirH, 


cH ARITY, all. hail! by whofe 
benign influence the bitter cup of 
poverty and affiiction is made palatable — 
theu who makeft glad the heart of 
the poor old man, borne down by length 
of years—thou who dricft up the tears 
of the helplefs orphan and widew—all 
hail! After, O defcendant of the im- 
mortals! afterhaving paid thee this {mall 
compliment, infinitly unequal to thy de- 
fert—permit me to recount one action 
of my life, on which I always reflec 
with ure; for certain it is, that chy 
twotaries are always amply rewarded. 
"That pleafing reflection, procured by a 
eonfcientioufnefs of having done good, 
@n a.generous mind confers more plea- 
fure and permanent felicity, than the 
on of the gold of Golconda or 
the fplendid magnificence ef the eaft. 
This produces very feldom temporal 
happinela; that always temporal and 
eternal. 

Qne fine fummer evening, I took a 
walk ;. and, .as my cuftom is, put a 
fmall. volume into my pocket. The 
book I. made choice on, as my compa- 
nion in thislittleexcurfion, was Moracc. 
I had wandered about half a mile from 
home, fat down on a ftile near to a path 
which leads to the neighbouring vil- 
lage, and was reading the third and fe- 
cond book. And as perhaps all of your 
readers have not read, or at leaft made 
any remarks, on that elegant compo- 
ftien. I fhall wanferibe a few of the 
excellent pailages with which that Ode 
is repletet , 
Stanza I. 

ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non fecus ac bonis 
Ab infolemss temperatam 
Leiua—- 

Stanza V. 
Cecdes coewptis faltibus, et domo, 
Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavii, 
Cedes: et extructis in altum 
Divitiis poticur hares. 
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Stanza Vi. 


Divefne, prifco natus ab Inaclic, 
Nil intereft, an pauper et infima 
De gente, fub dio moreris, 
Victima nil miferantis orci. 


Stanza VII. 


Omnes eodem cogimur omnium 
Verfatur urna: ferius, ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in sternum 
Exilium impofitura cymbz. 


Which I thus render, for the benefit of 
thofe unacquainted with the Latin 
tongue : 

*¢ Since you were born todie,endeavour, 
in adverfe fortune, as much as is in your 
power, to preferve that ineftimable blef- 
fing, equanimity; alfo remember, when 
fortune {miles upon you, to refrain from 
infolent exultation. For fooner or later 
you fhall be compelled to leave thefe 
groves---this houfe—this villa too, fo 
beautiful, which the Tiber wathes with 
its yellow ftreams * and an heir fhall en- 
joy thefe immenfe riches. It is a matter 
of no confequence, whether you are a 
rich defcendant of royal anceftors (i. e. 
old Inachus king of the Argives) or poor 
and of mean extraction; you live in the 
open air—you inevitably thall become a 
victim to the mereileis Pluto. We are 
all compelled to the fame long home. 
The urns containing the lots of all, are 
running—fooner or later each man’s 
will come out; and Charon’s boat will 
be ready ta tranfport us into perpetual 
exile, from whence no one ever did or 
will return.” 

I had juft read this paffage, when caft- 
ing my eyes towards a beautiful edifice, 
which was not far difftant from me, I 
efpied a figure advancing towards me. 
Ll kept my itation, and onits nearer ap- 
proach, | perceived it to be a man of 
about fixty-five years of age. He was 
tall, and hada pleafant venerable counte- 
nance. His drefs I could perceive had 
once been above the common ftamp. 
There was in his countenance a pleating 
melancholy, which befpoke him to la- 
bour under fome affliction—and yet, he 
bore it with fortitude. I found an anxiety 
concerning him; and was defirous to 
know his condition. I, at length, was 
relieved from my fufpence, by Ins draw- 
ing near me, and in arefpectful manner 
enquired the road to Strelley, a village 
ia this neighbourhood. I had previ- 
oully 
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eufly conceived fuch a liking for the 
man, that I walked with him a conlider- 
able way, with a pretence to fhew hith 
the road (which in fact I could as well 
have done from the place where I then 
was), inorder to have a little coveria- 
tion. 

As we were proceeding along, I had 
an opportunity of viewing the old man 
more narrowly: he appeared to have a 
moft penetrating eye ; and, by his cen- 
verfation, I could learn that he was a 
well-informed man. He acquainted me 
that he had once been in affluent circum- 
fiances; that, by the prodigality of an 
only fon, and by an unforeleen misfor- 
tune, he had been reduced to indigence 
and diftrefs. ‘* Then pray, faid 1, old 
man, where is your fon?” ** You mutt 
know, fir, faid he, fighing, that after I 
had given him a good education at 
home, I fent him to college. —He there 
got acquainted with fome diffipated 
youths, who entirely eradicated thofe 
good principles which I had endeavgur- 
ed to initil into him, when under my 
wing.—In fhort, fir, he became one of 
the moft profligate youths imaginable. 
I frequently remonftrated with him by 
letter—but, alas! all my attempts were 
in vain. 

' <¢ However, at length, finding that if 
fome active fteps were not taken, m 
circumftances would fuffer materially, i 
ventured to fay that I could not fupport 
him any longer, if he would not become 
Jefs extravagant.—After he had gone 
through’a courfe of academical educa- 
tion, I had my moft fanguine wifhes gra- 
tified, by fecmg my fon in pofleffion of a 
living, of about 350!. per ann. prefented 
him by lord A ; juft after which 
promotion he married a lady of fortune, 
and is now in affluent circumftances.”’ 

«¢T am very glad, faid I, that your fon 
has it now in his power to repay you ; 
if any pecuniary confideration can be 
faid to recompence a parent’s anxie- 
ties.” 

‘¢Ah, fir, faid the good old man, 
power and its exercife are feldom con- 
comitants : but to procecd ; after, as I 
have acquainted you, I had materially 
injured my fortune, by fupporting my 
very extravagant fon, and ftill having 
enough left to fupport myfelf very 
handfomely after his promotion, I was 
refolved to collect my effects, leave off 





bufinefs, and endeavour to pafs the hort 
remainder of my life in tranquillity and 
eale.—But, alas, how vain are human 
expectations! The man, to whom f 
had trufted my cath, went off : by this 
cataftrophe, I was reduced to the molt 
extreme poverty and wretchednefs—he 
here paufed a few moments—afier 
raifing his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed, 
my Maker, pardon this laft expreffion, E 
rely on thee and am content ; confcious 
that © Whatever is, is right.” Well, 
fir, faid he, after he had compofed him- 
lelf, to complete my misfortnes, I was 
cak into prifon for the violation of a 
bond, which I had indemnified for a 
friend. 

‘¢ In this exigence, I applied to my 
fon by letter, but he returned it unopen- 
ed,’’—As he uttered this, 1 perceived the 
lambent flame, which was lighted up. in 
his eyes, for a moment extinguifh, and 
kind nature relieved him by a plentiful 
flood of tears. He compofed himfelf, 
and went on: ‘* I muft inevitably have 
continued in prifon had it not been for 
the arrival of Mr, W—— in England, 
who had been my {chool-fellow. He 
generoufly infifted on paying the fum, 
and was preparing to fettle an annuity 
on me for life, when a fudden death pre- 
vented the execution. 

“‘T now, being free from confine- 
ment, and deftitute, was refolved to wait 
perfonally on my fon; thinking the fight 
of a father, in fuch diftrets, might move 
him to compaflion.—But, alas! he 
refufed to fee me; alledging my former 
unkindnefs, as he termed it. I have, 
this day, fir, left his houfe—IJ have tra- 
velled forty-two miles on foot, and am 
almoft faint, having eaten nothing this 
day. Without money and’ without 
friends—without money I fhould not 
have faid; for this morning, when Iwas 
about to leave the imali inn where I 
flept, | paid my all. Some trifle, which 
had efcaped the landlord’s memory being 
demanded, 1 was conftrained to acquaint 
him with my circumftances, at which 
he appeared amazed. . 

‘©’ Though I had been very careful to 
conceal who I was, yetit appeared that 
one of my fon’s fervants, who had been 
witnefs to my fll ufage, and who had 
carried my name to his mafter, had told 
the lgndlord who his guelt was, The 
landlord, therefore, burft forth into the 
46 molt 
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moft bitter inveStives againft my fon : 
this being overheard by a gentleman 
who accidently came in during this 
tranfaétion, and whom I had not before 
feen, he came up to me, and accofted 
me in a very politemanner.—I perceived 
he was delirqus to give me fomething ; 
bet did not know in what manner to do 
it, ‘© prevent putting me to the bluth--- 
however, after paufing fome time, he 
called me afide, and faid, * old gentle 
man, I perceive your need---I pity you 
—I humbly entreat your acceptance of 
this (offering me_a guinea) ‘till it thal! 
be in your power to return it.’ 

« T thankfully received it, and pro- 
ceeded on my journey. This afternoon, 
as I was travelling along, I heard a child 
cry in a moft lamentable manner: | 
went tothe place, from whence the cry 
proceeded, and faw a woman [fitting on 
the ground, and a child by her. At 
fecing me, the woman got up. After 
enquiry, I found that the was a poor | 
widow, who had travelled all day with a 
child, unable to procure (as fhe faid) a 
bit of bread. The poor infant faid to 
me, * do, fir, do give me a little bread, 
Iam ‘very hungry.’ My heart melted 
within me-—take that, fid I, giving the 
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woman half of what I poflelled, and may | 
that power who feedeth the hungry, | 
miay that Being who is a hulband to the | 
widow, and a father to the fatherleis, 
blefs ye; and, after this troublefome 
journey of life, take ye to himfelf. 

“* Tleft the grateful creature with tears 


in hereyes, and now, fir, as my laft re- this altar are two ftatues of the duke 


fource, ham proceeding to afk the be- 
nefit of a charity I once founded for the 
maintemance of the infirm and old.” 

He ceafed, and perceiving me much 
affected with bis marration, and con- 
cerned for him, he faid---** Young man, 
be not troubled on my account ; I truft 
in heaven ~--my glafsis nearly run---in a 
few years, at molt, I Math appear betore 
Him who: touches the mountains and 
they fmoke.”” ** Yes, faid I, good old 
man, you have that confolation ; but | 
have a dawn of hope that your affairs 
may yet be im a better fituation; and 
that (acguainting him with my name) 
you may inform me of your fon’s re- 
pentance for his cruelty,”” 

The old man fighed, and thook his 
head—** If fuch an event thould take 
place, faid he, I promife to acquaint 


village, through which he was to pafs, I 
faid tokim, “ before I leave you, I with 
you tO grant me one favour---accept 
that trifle---not as from me, but as 
from that Matter whofe feward I am of 
the pittance intrufled to me.” I think 
this inftant, I fee the good old ‘man 
ftanding before me; his countenance [ 
cannot defcribe, nor is it vias > 





Defeription of the Kingdom of OLv 
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(Concluded from page 514.) 


T HE large field called E/ campo 
Grande is within the walls, and 
round it are fifteen churches. On this 
fpet, fays Mr. ‘Twifs, many thoufands 
of heretics have been burnt alive by or- 
der of the Inquifition ; among the reft, 
the famous Dr. Auvuguftin Cacalla, 
preacher to Charles V. fuffered that 
death here in 'igsg. Twi/s’s Tr. 69. 

Here are, in all, eighty churches : 
the Royal Chancery is a very large and 
beautiful building, of the Tufcan order. 
Phe other Royal Chancery is at Gra- 
nada. 

In the church of St. Paul, of the 
Dominicans, are too good pictures over 
the altar, by Barthol. Cardenas, a Por- 
tuguefe painter. There is alfo a large 
piece in the choir, reprefenting the Af- 
fumption, by the fame artift. Near 


and dutchefs of Lerma kneeling, in 
bronze, gilt, by Pompey Leoni. In the 
chapter-houle is a St. James, well 
painted by El Mude. In the facrifly 
are the portraits of all the popes, though 
but indifferently painted. Here are alfo 
twenty-two large piétures of various 
faints fuffering martyrdom, by diffe- 
rent matters: they are in general well 
executed, though the fubjects are dif- 
agreeable. Here iv alfo avcoloured wax 
head of St. Paul, very finely formed by 
Jolin ¢tonfo Abrille. The other good 
pictures are two Maionas, a St. Se- 
baflian, and a dead Chrift with two 
apoitics; the laft appears to have been 
painted by Baffano. The outfide of this 


church is Gothic, loaded with carvings 
in Rone. None of the other churches are 





you.” And now dsawing near to the 


worthy of ‘notice, ‘except that of St. 














Benedict, wherein are fome of the works 
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in painting,. fculpture, and architecture, 
of Alonzo Berruguete, who was born 
near this city, and died at Madrid in 
3745- 

All the modern travellers proclaim the 
fallen ftate of this once celebrated city. 
Mr. Twifs fays Valladolid is avery ftill, 
lonely, and melancholy city. Twi/s’s. 
Tr. 71. 

And baron Dillon obferves, that the 
once famous city of Valladolid (exclufive of 
colleges, and fome churches which have 
good remains of Gothic architecture) 
now only exhibits the difmal remains 
of its former grandeur; and the pa- 
lace, where Philip the fecond was 
born, has nothing but bare walls, 
where bats and fpiders quietly inhabit 
the manfions of the great emperor 
Charles, and his progeny the Philips. 
Dillon’s Tr. 118. 

Olmedo was. once a ftrong city; it is 
Rill inclofed by a thick wall, three quar- 
ters of a league in extent. It has very 
few inhabitants or manufactures, and its 
whole internal appearance announces its 
decay. A few bricks are made in or 
near the town, and the inhabitants feed 
hogs and turkies. There are fome vine- 
Bs y in the neighbourhood, and a few 

itchen gardens under thec ancient walls. 
Thefe conftitute all the riches of Olmedo. 

Segovia is am ancient, and once a 
very opulent city, is eleven leagues from 
Olmedo. The country round this city 
is the moft barren, poor, and depopu- 
lated part of all Caftile. From Olmedo 
to Segovia we pafs through jome towns, 
fuch as Santa Maria de Nieva, and 
Giufti, and perceive the turrets of the 
caltles of Segovia and the fteeple of the 
cathedral at a confiderable diftance. 
The traveller fuffers much from impa- 
tience before he arrives at this city; he 
has feveral circuits to make, with many 
painful and tedious efforts, before he has 
climbed, as it were, up to the fquare of 
Segovia. As he approaches, he fees to 
the right an old caftle, built upon the 
fummit of a fteep rock ; and to the left, 
a valley watered by a little river, from 
which it receives its verdure. His ima- 

ination is by turns exalted and. de- 
fighted. He forgets the parched and 
barren country he has pafled through, 
and of which he will find a continuation 
on leaving Segovia, becaufe he is wholly 
intent on the fine profpects by which he 
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ie Surrounded. Let usnow enter this city, 
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which formerly was famous on feveral ac- 
counts; and notwithflanding its dirtinefs, 
and the {mall number of its inhabitants, is 
ftill not unworthy the attention of the 
traveller. Its principat edifices are the 
cathedral, and the caftle of Alcazar. 
The cathedral is a mixture of the Go- 
thic and Moorifh & chite@ture. ‘The ixf- 
fide is very fpacious, and of majettic 
fimplicity. The windows ate well dif- 
pofed, and the great altar has beem lately 
decorated with the fineft Granadian 
marble. It is to be regretted that in 
this cathedral, as well as in mdft-others 
of Spain, the choir is placed in'the mid- 
dle of the pave. The Alcazar or palace 
of Segoviay formerly the refidence of the 
Gothic kings, is a well preferved edifice. 
Within thefe few years a military fchool 
has been eftablithed in it, for young 
gentlemen intended for the artillery. 
Their education in every particular does 
the greateft honour to the perfon who 
prefide® over it, the Count de Lacy, in- 
fpector general of the department. 

Mr. Barretti informs us, that no young 
gentleman is admitted into this college 
or military fchool, who has not, among 
others, the following qualifications: he 
muft be born of a gentleman publicly 
known to -be fach; he muft be of no 
confanguinity with Morifcos nor Jews ; 
nor be related to any mechanic by father 
or mother: he muft be able to read and 
write: he mufi have a good figure, and 
a good conftitution: he mutt not he 
younger than twelve, nor older than 
fifteen. Barretti's Tr. iv. ast. 

This is the caftle fo well deferibed by 
Le Sage, in his adventures of Gil Blas. 

The Alcazar was long ufed as a pri- 
fon for the crews of the Barbary cor- 
fairs who fell into the hands ofthe Spa- 
niards. Ik. was impoffible to fee, with- 
out compafion, thofe robuft Moors, 
condemned to a painful idlenefs, and 
devoting themfelves to fedentary em- 
ployments! ‘They were however never 
treated with rigour, and. the court of 
Spain has reftored them to their country 
fince the Spanifh monarch has formed 
connexions’ with .the emperor. But 
nothing 1s more worthy the attention of 
curiofity at Segovia, than the aqueduct, 
which the fingular fituation of the city 
renders neceflary. Segovia is built upon 
two hills, and the valley by which they 
are feparated; it befides extends confi- 
derably in every direCtion. This po- 
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made it very difficult for a part of 
ie citizens to be fupplicd with water. 
difficulty was removed, according 
the learned, in the reign of Trajan, 
an’ nét, which till this day is 
of the moft aftonithing, and the 
erved, of the Roman works. 

It begins on a level with the rivulet it 
receives, and is, at firft, fupported by a 
fingle line of arches three feet high ; it 
runs by a gentle afcent to the fummir of 
a hill on the other fide of the city, and 
appears to become more elevated in pro- 
portion ‘us the ground over which it is 
extended declines. At its higheft part 
it has the appearance of a bridge boldly 
thrown over a prodigious abyfs. It has 
two branches which form an cbtufe an- 
gic, relatively to the city, It is at this 
angle that it becomes really awful. | 
Two rows of arches rife majeftically | 
one above the other, and the Foetator 
feels fome impreffion of fear ip com- | 
| 
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paring their flender bafe with*heir a- 
mazing height. Its folidity, which has 
braved upwards of fixteen centuries, 
feems inexplicable, on clofely obferving 
the fimplicity of its conftruction. Ir is 
compofed of fquare ftones, placed one 
upon another, without any exterior ap- 
pearance of cement, though we cannot 
now be certain whether they were really | 
united without this aid, by being cut | 
and placed with peculiar art, or whe- | 
ther the cement has been deftroyed by | 
time. It is with regret we fee wretched } 
houfes reared againft the pillars of the | 
arcades, feeking im thefe durablf ruins 
a fupport for their weaknefs; and, in | 
return for «this benefit, degrading a | 
monument which even time has re: | 
{pected ; but thele fearcely rife toa third 
of the height of the aqueduét, and ferve, | 
at leat to give an appearance of a 

eater projection to its awful mifs. A 
frmall itl-built convent has been erected 
behind the angle which forms the two 
branches. © It ig unneceffary to obferve, 
that the houles near which this bene. 
ficent aqueduct paffes, lay it under con- 
tributions on paying a certain duty, and 
that it was of the greateft utility to the 
houfety formerly much more numerous 
than at prefent, in which the wools of 
Segovia were wathed and dyed. The 
wools, however, have loft nothing of 
their goodnets. Bowrgoanne’s Tr. i. +t. 

From the preceding defeription of the 
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aqueduct of Segovia, by the chevalier 
de Bourgoanne, and that which follows 
by Mr. Swinburne (vol. ii. 244.) anac- 
curate conception may be -formed of 
it: 

An objet which particularly attra&s 
the eye in this city, is the aqueduct. It 
is perfectly well preferved, and does not 
feem leaky in any part. From the firft 
low arches to the refervoir in the town, 
its length is two thoufand four hundred 
Spanith feet + ; its greateft height (in the 
Plaza del Azogucio at the foot of the 
walls) is one hundred and four : it is 
there «ompofed of a double row of 
arches, built of large {quare ftones with- 
out mortar, and over them a hollow 
wall of coarfer materials, for the chan- 
nel of the water, covered with large 
oblong flags. Of the lower range of 
arcades, which are fifteen feet wide by 
fixty-five high, there are forty-two. 
The upper arches are one hundred and 
nineteen in number; their height 
twenty-feven Spanish feet, their breadth 
feventeen; the tranfverfal thicknefs, 
or depth of the peers, eight feet. This 
aqueduct is not only an admirable 
monument Of antiquity, which has 
withftood the violence of fo many Bar- 


| barians, and the inclemencies of the fea- 


fons during fo many ages, but is alfo 
wonderfully beautiful and light in its 
defign. Antiquaries have not agreed 
upon the epocha of its erection: fome 
attribute it to the time of Trajan, and 
others are willing, for the honour of 


| their country, to give the credit to Her- 


cules. The Romans were certainly the 
builders of it; but no infcription re- 
mains fufficiently legible to lead to the 
knowledge of the precife period of their 
empire, in which it was conflructed. 
It is likely to remain in its prefent ftate 
as long as Segovia exifls; for the fitu- 
ation of that city, ona dry reck, renders 
this fupply a matter of indifpenfable ne- 
ceffity. 

The mint which is below the Alcazar, 
is a large building, and the mofi ancient 
place of coinage in the kingdom. ‘The 
machines for melting, ftamping, and 
milling the coin, are worked by water. 
Copper alone is coined hers, and is 





Tt A Spanith foot is equal to eleven 
inches Englith, 
brought 








brought from the Rio Tinto, fourteen 
leagues diftant from Seville. The 
grand-mafter of the ordnance refides at 
Segovia, which is the head eftablihhment 
of Spanifh artillery. 

This city is feared on a mountain be- 
tween two hills, on the river Atyada, 
thirty miles fouth of Madrid. It is 
furrounded with a ftrong wall, flanked 
on all fides with towers and ramparts. 
The bifhop of Segovia is fuffragan to the 
the archbifhop of Toledo. 





Some Account of the Cossacks; and 
the fingular Cufloms of the Zapora- 
vian Republic. 


a: HERE are feveral kinds of the Cof- 

facks ; the moft known are thofe of 
the Don, the Zaporavian Coffacks, and 
thofe of the Ukrain. They inhabit the 
Ukrain, which is called Mala Ruffia, or 
Little Ruffia, and is unqueftionably one 
of the fineft countries in Europe; one 
half of it belongs to Ruffia, the other 
to Poland.. The Boryfthenes or Dnieper 
divides. this country into two. parts, 
forming at the fame time their relpec- 
tive frontiers. 

Thefe Coffacks were once a free na- 
tion, defcending from the fame race as 
the Poles ; but as to their religion, they 
follow the Greek church. When thefe 
per were united, they could bring a 

undred and fifty thoufand men into the 
field. They were long under the pro- 
tection of the republic of Poland, and 
did it great fervice in its wars againft 
the Turks ; but the Poles attempting to 
treat them like flaves, they revolted 
about an hundred years ago, under the 
conduct of the Hettman Chelmninfki, 
who put himfelf under the protection of 
the’ ‘Turks. Some years after the death 
of Chelmninfki, his fucceflor Dorof- 
chonko gave himfelf and country up to 
Roffia. This brought ona war whicht er- 
minated in the deftruction of the town 
of Czigrin, at that time the capital of 
the Ukrain. This happened in the 
year 1674. 

For fome years enfuing they pre- 
ferved all their privileges, and were go- 
verned by a prince of their own chuling 
among themfelves. But the Hettman 
Mazeppa having taken the me of 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, Peter I. 
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reduced this reftlefs people to a conditi 
of inability of firiving to hake off their 
yoke, 

At prefent they have no longerany 
privileges, and are looked upon in the 
light of a conquered province. ‘Their 
lat Hettman, Apoftel, dying in 1734, 
they were not left at liberty to chufe 
another, and are actually now governed 
by a Ruffian regency, .which refides at 
Glouchow. ‘They can abfolutely bring 
two and twenty thoylaad men into the 
field. They have ferved in the Ruf- 
fian armies in feveral wars againft the 
Turks, without having been good for 
any thing but to augment the number 
of their troops. It is not without rea- 
fon believed that their prilline valour 
is totally extinct. In one campaiga 
they fcarce did any other fervice than 
that of bringiag waggons of provifion 
to the army. 

The Zaporavian Coflacks inhabit 
the iflands of the Dorylihenes, and .a 
fmall tract of country on the fide of 
Crimea, beyond the cataratts.. They are 
acolleftion ofall nations, moitly of Poles, 
of Ruffians, and of the Ukrain Coflacks, 
They were formerly, fometimes under 
the protection of the Turks or, Partars 
of Crimea, fometimes under that of 
Ruflia.. It i am not miltaken, tt was 
fince the year 4734 that they refumed 
their fubmiffion to Ruflia, having before 
been attached to the Turks fince the 
time of Charles X11’s recourleto Ben- 
der, 

Their general, or chief of their re- 
public, has the appellation of Roichowy 
Hettman. They chufe him among 
themfelves, and for fo long a time as 
pleafes them, they pay hima blind obe- 
dience; but the maqment they are dif- 
contented with him, they depole him, 
without farther ceremony, and chufe.an- 
other in his place. 

It is however, requifite, fince their 
fubmiffion to Ruffia,. that fuch their 


‘election fhould be always confirmed by 


the regency of Glouchow ; nor is it at all 
improbable, that the principal motive 
for their changing fooften their Rofchowy 
is, that it is cuflomary for the court to 
make, on this occafion, a prefent of 
feven thoufand rubles to the new Rof- 
chowy, who ppmnces fhares them 
among the.principal Coflacks, to attach 
them to him; but very often they co 
not let him keep his poft above a few 

months, 
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months, when he is degraded, and be- 
comes again only a private Coflack ; 
many of them have even been mal- 
facred, without any other reaion, but 
the having incurred the difpleafure of 
the multitude. 

Ja time of war the court pays them 
penfions, and fupplies them with pro- 
vilions for the campaign. 

They have but one fecretary, or ra- 
ther writer, who dares fend or receive 
Fetters: if any other was to hold any 
the leait correfpondence, he’ would be 
put to death without merey, were it 
even the Rofchowy himfelf. But in 
cafe of any letter coming, it is carried 
to the fecretary, who reads it in the 
picience of the elders. ‘ 

The number of troops they can bring 
nto the field is not fixe; but on a 
fkerch, with their beft officers, they 
could raife twelve or fifteen thoufand 
horie. 

Their coftoms are finguiar. No 
Zaporavian Cofiack is allowed tobe mar- 
ried within the precincts of their terri- 
tory. If he is married, his wife mutt 
live in fome neighbouring country, 
where he reforts to her from time to 
time; and even this intercourfe mufl 
be without the knowledge of the elders ; 
but every one mey quit this fociety 
when it no longer pleafes him, and 
that without acquanting anyone. An 
other may come and have his name en- 
rolled, without any other ceremony than 
that of declaring tat he will conform to 
their cultoms, and fubmit to their laws 
It is for this reafon that they can never 
precifely afcertain the number of their 
forces. They are divided into different 
chambers or comradthips ; and a!l who 
are prefent in thet capital are obliped to 
dine and dup in their public hal!s or re 
feAor its. 

They do not even Suffer women to re 
main at any Mranger’s that fhould come 
among them, and bring any of that fex 
with, thera. While the Ruffiars were 
at war again the Turks, the Z 10 
ravians had received in their capir | 
garrifon of regular troops, which i 
nothing more than a retrenched villoge 
called Setz bhe 
Glebow, who commanded thefe troops, 
beng unapprifed of their cuftom, had 
feur for his wife to come to him N¢ 


Sooner was fhe arrived, than that all 


. 
, 


' ‘ 
leutenant-colone] 


—— 
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the Coffacks, having affembled for the 
purpofe, furrounded this commanding 
officer's houfe, and demanded what 
women there were in it to be delivered 
to them that they might each have 
their fhare. Monfieur Glebow had a 
good deal of diffichlty to appeafe them, 
nor could he effect it without facrificing 
to them fome cafks of brandy. He 
was, however, obliged to fend away 
his lady, for fear of a freth revolt. 
Their manoer of punifhing is as fin- 
gular as their manner of living. They 
are great thieves and robbers; but if 
any one fhould offer to fteal any the leaft 
thing from his comrade, he is tied to a 
poft in the openelt public place of the 
town: a bottle of brandy, a loaf of 
bread, and anumber of {tout fticks, are 
fet by his fide, when every one that 
paffes has a right to give him as many 
blows as he pleafes, after which he may 
give the wretch the refrefhment of a 
drop of brandy. and a morfel of bread. 
The fufferer, at the difcretion of the 
judges, remains thus tied to the poft a 


whole nightand day, and often five times 


twenty-four hours. After which, if he 
has the good Inck to furvive the blows, 
he is received anew into the fociety. 

Phe whole republic is merely made 
up of thieves and vagabonds, who fub- 
ift on nothing but rapine, both in peace 
and war Lhe Haidamacks, who infeft 
Poland, are no other than thefe Zapora- 
vian Coflacks. Vhe court of RuMfia 
cannot hinder their continual excur- 
fions; nay, is even obliged to keep mea- 
fures w'eh them, for fear of their chang- 
ig tides. 

The Coffacks cf the Don inhabit 
that tract which is between the river 
Don, the fame as the ancient Tanais, 
and the Donwitz, or Little Don. They 
have a very good country ; feveral pretty 
towns, and large villages. Their capi- 
tal is called Czerkafkoi. 

Dhey are originally, hy def. ent, all 
Ruflian peafants, to whom the yoke of 
their mafters having proved unfuffera- 
ble, they, litle by little, took refuge in 
this comury, where they formed acom- 
monwealth. Im procefS of time they 
voliniaeily put themfelves under the 
protection of the RuMan empire, by 
which they are treated with great gen- 
tienefs and moderation. They are ex- 
celient foldiersy and can bring as far as 
fifteen 
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fifteen thoufand men into the field. The 
Ruffians draw great fervice from them 
againf! the Turks and Tartars of Cu- 
ban. [heir general, or chief of their 
republic, is ityled Voifkowoy Attaman ; 
he is chofen by themielves trom among 
the principal officers of their nation, but 
he muift be contirmed by the court. 





The Happy SHEPHERD. 
( Continuded from page 488.)- 


As’ foon as they had entered the room, 

Suckwell (for fo L fhall hereafter 
diftinguifh the landlord) thus opened 
the matter: ** Why you moft know, 
my friend, as how, a very worthy gen- 
tleman, an acquaintance of mine (as 
merry, good-natured a creature as ever 
lived) has been ufed ill by a young wo- 
ran ; (a fovlifh young b—, the will live 
to repent it:) howfomever, he hae been 
ufed very ill, as I obferved before ; now, 
if youcan keep a fecret, the gentleman 
and I have agreed to play me fellow a 
trick that goes to fee her, and fhe is in 
love with; and fo, mind you, fhe won’t 


let any body elfe hardly fpeak to her, 


upon that fubje@. Now, d’ye fee, I 
would not have it mentioned that 1 am 
in the mefs, upon any acceunt ; only we 
have a mind to play him a trick, as I 
faid before ; fo you muft know ‘tis the 
fhepherd Corydon’s -girl, Phillis, as I 
have been {peaking of ; (might have 
been married to a lord, for any thing’! 
know, a great fool!) howfomever, the 
won’t have any thing to fay to any body 
elfe but Corydon: fo now fhe is gone 
out of town to fee her relations. I want 
= to go to the fhepherd, he is down in 

odge-Furlong with his fheep, and tell 
him as how’ Phillis fet out about two 
hours ago towards her relation’s ; and 
as fhe was going through Break-neck- 
meadow, a cow tofled her, and has hurt 
her fo much they do not know whether 
fhe will live’ till to-morrew-or not : fo 
tell him the old folks fent you to let him 
know, that he might come to her im- 
mediately , and I will give you a pot of 
beernow, and when you have done the 
meflage, if you will come back and in- 
form me if Corydon’s gone after her, 
I'll give you another ; and as tor the 
gentleman, (God blefs his honour ! for I 
dare jay he ie a lord) he will net grudge 
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} half-a-crown, if the fcheme takes: fo, 


my lad, do your meflage punctual, and 
we will be as jovial as fo many beggares 
when the gentleman comes back.” 

Having received thele orders, the fel- 
low drank his beer, and immediately fet 
off for Hodge-Furlong ; where he found 
the fhepherd, to whom he delivered the 
meflage, according to Suckwell’s re- 
quelt. 

Corydon no fooner had received this 
information, than he left his theep, and 
ran with hafte to Phillis’s relations; but 
how agreeably was he furpnfed to meet 
Phillis in his way thither, returning 
home in pertecthealth ! He then begaa 
to fulpec&t Modith was at the bottom of 
this deception ; knowing that Phillis had 
rejected his fuit, and treated him with 
that contempt which, from his appear- 
ance, he imagined he had no realon to 
expect. 

However, Corydon’s happinefs was 
too great, for the prefent, to admit of 
reflection ; and that, which at firft oc. 
cafioned him the greateft anxicty, at 
length terminated in his higheft felicity g 
for they both agreed to fpend the re- 
mainder of the day together in mirth 
and innocent amufement ; nor did Co. 
rydon leave his Phillis one moment, he-~ 
fore he had feen her fate arrived at her 
father’s houfe. 

In the inean time, the fellow, who wag 
the meflenger, returned to the village, 
aitd informed Suckwell of his fuccefe ; 
who congratulated him on the event with 
another full pot of ale, and told him he 
might depend upon a itil greater re- 
ward of that kind, when the gentleman 
cane there again. In about ten days 
after, Modifh returned and enquired of 
the landlord if he had carried ou his en- 
gagement relative tothe fhepherd, Full 
of the joyful news, Suckwell anfwered in 
the affirmative, and then related every 
particular circumflance. Modith was 
fo well pleafed with the narrative, that 
he ordered a lupper the enfuing evening, 
and defived the fellow might be fent for 
to partake of it, who had fo faithfully 
dafcharged his trult. Accordingly, they 
all met together, and got completely 
drunk on the occalion, by mutual con- 
fent. 

Corydon, being informed of their 
proceedings, thought it was now his 
time to triumph theretore refolved to 
retaliate on Koger, for uupofing on his 
credulity. 
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eredulity. In order to obtain his withes, 


be engaged a friend to wait with him for 
his returning home from the public 
houfe : his friend, having before heard 
of the treatment Corydon had received 
from this fellow, very willingly confented 
to his propofal. Abednt eleven o'clock 
the topers broke up, and having repeat- 
éd!y taken leave of each other by the fa- 
lutation of hands, Roger fet off for 
home, flaggering as he went, and mut- 
ter ¢ ro himfelf, as wellas he was able, 
they were ** the beft natured folk, he had 
¢vei me- with.” 


In the midit of thefe foliloquies, he | 


was attacked by Corydon and his friend, 
who, without ary kind of ceremony, 
fixed a cart-re ne round his waift, and 
drageed him to a horfe pond, faying, 
“he had wafhed himlelf within, they 
would wah him without.” After giving 
Rim 2 ducking, they lc it } him to blunder 
his way home, and meditate on the fe 
uc! of his adventure. 

In the morning Medi arofe ; and, 
after taking a pz ting plats with his 
friend Suckwell, purfued his intended 
journey. 

From what has been obferved refpe&- 


ing the condudt. of Suck well, it may not | 


appear fu rprifine that a dhort time after 
} 


fnecdote af @ Country Shop-keeper 





iil. 
Far from buflle, noife, and folly 
Of the giddy fenfelefs throng ; 
We, nor fad, nor mélancholy, 
Pafs our pleafing hours along. 
‘iv. 
What are rural pleafures fent for, 
Bat for rural fwains to fhare ? 
Sure the great they f{carce were meant 
for, 
Being far beneath their care. 





| Cards and dice, and mafquerades, are 
| What they fondly feek to pleafe ; 
We, content amidit the fhades, are 


| ‘Happy in our rural eafe. 


Being mutually convinced of each 
other’s afieClion, they now began to 


think it time to put an end to their 


courthin, by entering mto the married 


‘Mate ; and therefore appointed a day 


, ‘ ’ ° . 

for that purpofe. Corydon invited his 
' ”. 1 . : ~ 

old triend, before mentioned, to be fa- 


ther, and& paths cugas 


. 


ged an acquaintance 
. eK = j . , *% ** ° . 

of her’s for a bride-maid. Tlus the 
nuptuals were folcianifed, and no couple 
more happily agatcd than Coryden and 





he had his licence tuf pen ded three years, " 


for keeping a diforderly boule. ‘I hus 

the STLAN. who ij is actuate: i 0 nly by pre- 

fent interefl, who regards neither what 
company or converfation heis act fh med 
to, provided he can accumulate wealth ; 
however fuccefsful his undertakings may 
9} sear for a time, fuch jl- gotten trea 

fure frequently vanithes like a morning 
cloud, oad involves its poffeffor in anx: 

ety and defpair ; ** the confiant attend- 
ants of a guilty confeience-’”’ 

Corvdon and Phillis, being now free | 
frem the intrufion of the coxcomical | 
Modith and his impertinent aflociates, | 
continued theie courthip without inter- 
ruption ; and his poetical gemus broke | 
ovt, as ufval, in the following mafiner : 

l. 
Come, my Phillis, let us wander 

O'er the caity fprinkled mead ; 
Where the ftreams in fweet meander 

Murmur, while our lambkins feed. 

Il. 
See the beautcous profpe€ts round us, 

See the hills and vallies gay ! 

Here content and peace have crown’d us, 

Here we're happy all the day. 





‘but not trufling to an imferior pen, h 
‘ exerTee 


ANECDOTE. 


A Codotry thop-heeper, of more 
m wealth than wt, having bnried his 
wile, to do ail pr ible honour to her 
inemory, refolved to give her a fair 


| wraveltonewith a moft excellent epitaph ; 


i 

his own geniys upon the occa- 
fron, that it might appear in a wmailerly 
manner, andin a flyle expreflive of her 
unabating love for him, evea ia the 
grave, he writ as follows: 


d 
} 
i 


Weep not for me my deareft dear, 
Il am not dead but Sleep th here. 
IF you live long you toon wil! die: 
Stay but a while you'll follow 7. 


An acquaintance of the difconfolate 
widower, knowing that he had married 
another wife foon after the death of the 
fornhier, uncerwrote the following lines: 

I will not cry, my deareft Lif, 

For [I have got another wile ; 

Therefore I cannot come tg thee, 

For I mufl go to bed to /de, 

i Cik 









CurCULATING BAsE Corn, 
Yo the Editor of the Town and Country 


gazine. 
8 TI R, 


T HE circulation of bad money was 

™ never fo genetal as it feems to be at 
prefent ; but how is the coining of bafe 
sZnoney to be prevented, if the laws al- 
ready in force are inadequate to that 
purpofe ?—Death is already the puuith- 
ment annexed to the crime of counter- 
feiting the gold and filver currency of 
this kingdom, and many fevere punifh- 
ments are inflicted on the utterers, &c.— 
Many lofe their lives for exercifing a 
prerogative belonging only to oyr fove- 
reign, by fabricating fixpences and 
fhillings ; but others are not intimidated 
dy their example from carrying on the 
fame lucrative though hazardous em- 
ployment. 

If people would act confcientioully, 
and deftroy every bafe piece of coi 
which they may inadvertently have 
taken, a confiderable check would be 
given to this abominable practice; but 
the ufual obfervation upon this fabject 
js, “I have taken a bad hhilling, and I 
have a right to put it off, if J can”’.— 
That is to fay, ** Somebody has rebbed 
me of a fhilling, and therefore I am 
determined to reb fome other perfon of 
a hhilling.”—Is it not aflonifhing, Mr. 
Printer, that a man of common fenfe, or 
common honefty, thould advance any | 
thing fo ridiculoufly foolith, and at the 
fame time fo unjuft and infamous? — 

What would you think of the ute- | 

rity of a man who, becaufe famebody . 
Fad picked his pocket of a watch, fhould 
retaliate by picking the pocket of 
an innocent firanger of a fimilar 
article?—When I happen to take 
bafe money, I confider myfelf as 
having been robbed; but God forbid 
that 1 fhould turn robber myfelf upon 
the occafion, and redrefs my own wrongs 
by filching to the fame amount of my 
innocent and unfufpecting ouresg 
who perhaps fuppoles me incapable o 
fo Siboootetie’ oa act. Befides, if J 
could be vile enough to utter bad money 
merely becaufe I have received it, I 
fhould think myfelf accountable for 
every fraud committed by it, fubsequent 
to my felonioufly parting with it; asi 
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ought to have deftroyed ft in ; 
Nance, that it po pd i <a 
the kingdom, to the Sreat injury of the 
porate of the vir a » by tempting them 
: commit the dithonourable aQ of de- 
tauding others in fo pitiful a way. 

I cannot conclude, fir, without giving 
you my genuive opinion upon this by. 
finefa, 1f a man 8 bad filver in pay- 
meat, and, after difcovering it to. bete, 
pe it away to others, he cannot pof- 
cls much rectkude ia his bofor, 
mutt indeed be wholly without principle, 
but the fear of puuifhment 
would ever keep him henedt, 


Jam, Gir. 
Your obedient fervant, 
Canpove, 





Enoucn is SurriciEent. 


Tothe Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


SIR, 


I Met yefterday with a line of Martial 

‘ which pleafed me much, apd I will 
ive it, a9 it smay have efcaped your ob- 
fervation. 


Fortuna multis dat nimis, nulli fatis. 


As the mc has not thought 
proper to diftinguith you or your humble 
ervant by the firft part of theline, I am 
induced to hope that, in one of her 
whims, the will give us the /otis. But 
alas! what is that /atis? Our melli- 
poet, with all the aid of 
the philofophical Bolingbroke, fhrunk 
from the definition ef /atis in his bold 
defcription of happinefs: while health 
and peace coft him’ but a few feratches of 
his elegant pee ! 

i think he was was chicken-hearted, 
and might have done it with a dafh, by 
fetting it down to the account of mode- 
rate defires. 

It is the fret thet gets upon our minds, 
and the want of fedatives to allay it, 
that plays the devil with us all. 

Let vue cullivate engaging, and ra- 
tional, and cafily spre purluits, as 
“ 
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the fedatives for this fret, and all will 
be well. 

+ If fortune, who governs all things, 
fhall call us into emioent or bufy 
flations, let us be daring and bufy ; but 
if the compels us to remain in the fhade, 
let us remember that the laurel thrives 
in the fhade with peculiar procerity. 

I was born to the poffeflion of a fmall 
eftate, and having miffed my way in the 
woods by fome of the freaks of the 
fickle dame who ftands upon the globe 
with a bandage on her eyes, | have lately 
finithed a poetical effay on my own pur- 
fuits, in the following manner, after 
having faid that I defire not Volitare 
vivus per ora virum: 


Thus would I pafs my wunambitious 


days, 

Unknown to envy, undifturb’d with 
raife ; 

Guiltleb enjoy the lot Heav’n freely 
gave, 

Steal foft through life, and hide me in 
the grave. 


The great mifery with refped to this 
faid bufinefs of contentment, is, that 
we imagine we can obtain it by the 
power of ratiocination; and by com- 
paring our fituations with fuch as are 
more unfortunate than our own. Con- 
tentment, as I faid before, is only to 
be obtained by going out of ourfelves, 
to dwell upon agreeable, interefting, 
and permanent objects and purfuits, 
that prevent us from falling back, (as 
it were) and preffimg upon ourfelves, 
which muft certainly terminate in 
quarreling with ourfelves, or in the 
Searayn of the Englith fpleen, or 

rench ennui; a difeafe from which, 
that you may be preferved by my 
admirable noftrum, is the fincere and 
hearty prayer of 


Your affeQionate, 


humble fervant, 
A. B. 





Essay upon Love and MarRiace. 


To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 
S I R, ‘ 

HE pleafanteft part of a man’s life, 

is generally that which pafles ig 


courthip, provided his paffion be fincere, 
and the party beloved kind with difcre- 
tion. Love, defire, hope, all the pleaf- 
ing motions of the foul rife in the pur- 
fuit. It is eafier for an artful man who 
is not in love, to perfuade his mifrefs he 
has a paffion for her, and to fucceed in 
his purfuits, than for one who loves 
with the greateft violence. True love 
has ten thoufand griefs, &c. that rendersa 
man unamiable in the eyes of the perfon 
whole affection he folicits; befides, that 
it finks his figure, gives him fears, ap- 
prehenfions, and poornels of fpirit, and 
often makes him appear ridiculous when 
he has a mind to recommend himfelf. 
Thofe marriages generally abound moft 
with love and conftancy, that are pre- 
ceded by a long courthhip, the paffion 
fhould firike root and gather ftrength 
before marriage be grafted on it. A 
long courfe of hopes fixes che idea 
in. our minds, and habituates us to a 
fondaefs of the perfon beloved. There is 
nothing of fo great concern to us, as 
the good qualities of one to whom we 
join ourfelves for life ; they do not only 
make our prefent flate agreeable, but 
often determine our happinefs to all 
eternity, Where the choice is left to 
friends, the chief point under confider- 
ation _is an eftate: where the, parties 
choofe. for them{clyes, their thoughts 
turn moft upon the perfon. They have 
both their reafons. The firft would 
procure many pleafures &c. of life to 
the party whofe intereft they efpoufe ; 
and at the fame time hope that the 
wealth of their friends will turn to their 
own advantage. The others are pre- 
paring for themfelves a lafting feaft. 
A good perfon does not only raife but 
continue love, and breeds a fecret plea- 
fure in the beholder, when the firft heats 
of defire are extinguifhed. It puts the 
wife or hufband in countenance both 
among friends and ftrangers, and gene- 
rally fills the family with a healthy and 
beautiful race of children. I thould 
prefer a woman that is pleafant in my 
own eye, and not deformed in that of 
the world, to a celebrated beauty, for this 
reafon, that you will have a violent 
paflion, for her and if you have fitch 
a paifion for her, it is odds bur it 
would be imbittered with fears and 
jealoufes. Good-nature and evennels 
of temper will give you an eafy com- 
panion for life; virtue and good fenic, 
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an agreeable friend ; love and conftancy 
a good wife or hufband. Where we 
meet one perfon with all thefe accom- 
plithments, I am forry to fay we find 
a'thoufand without any one of them. 
The world notwitftanding, is more in- 
tent on eq uipages and all he thowy parts 
of life. Before marriage we cannot be 
too inquifitive and difcerning in the 
faults of the perfon beloved, nor afier 
it too dim-fighted and fuperficial. How- 
ever accomplithed the perfon appears to 
ou at adiftance, you'll find the blemifh 
in her humour, opon a more intimate 
acquaintance, which you never difcovered, 
or perhaps fufpected. Here therefore 
diferetion and good-nature are to thew 
their ftrength: the firft will hinder your 
thoughts from dwelling on what is dif- 
agreeable, the other will raife in you 
all the tendernefs of compaffion and hu- 
manity, and by degrees foften thole 
very imperfections into beauties. Mar- 
riage enlarges the.{cene of our happinefs 
and miferies.° A marriage of loye is 
pleafanit; a marriag cof intereft eafy; and 
@ marriage, where both meet is happy. 
Marriage has in it ail the pleafures of 
friendhip, all the enjoyments of fenfe 
and rein, and indeed all the fweets 
of life : nothing is .a greater mark of a de- 
generate age, than the common fi- 
dicule which paffes on this ftate of life: 
It is, indeed, only Happy in thofe who 
can look down with {corn on the im- 
picties of the times, and tread the 
path of life together in a coniiant uni- 


torm courfe of virtue. 
CHARLES H—R—I. 
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4 Partieular Account of the Funeral of 
. the late PRETENDER, or COUNT of 
ALBANY. 


THE funeral obfequies of the late count 
of Albany were celebrated on the 
third of February (1788). in the cathe- 
dral church at Freicat:; of which fee 
the cardinal duke of York, his brother, 
is bithop. 

* The church was hung with black 
cloth (the feams covered with gold lace), 
drawn up between the pillars in the 
form of feftoons, intermixed with gold 
a filver tiffue, which had a very mag- 
nificent and folemn effect ; elpecially as 
aprofuGion of wax tapers were continual- 


Account of the Funeral of the late Pretender. 
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ly burning during the whole of the cere. 
mony in every part ef the churelf. ~~” 

Over the great door, and the four 

ncipal fide altars, there were written 
im the fettoons (in large characters), the 
following texts ot Scripture, which were 
chofen by the cardinal, as allufive to the 
fituation and fortunes of the deceafed :— 
Ecclefiaftes, chap. 47, v. 17; Job, chap. 
29, v. 5; Tobit, chap. 2, v. 18; Pro- 
verbs, chap. 5, v. 17; Maccabees, book 
a, chap. 6, v. g1. 

A large catafalque was ereéted’ ona 
P itform, raifed three fleps from the 

oor, in the nave of the church, on 
which the coffin, containing the body, was. 
placed, covered with a fuperb pail, on 
which was embroidered, in feveral 
places, the royal arms of England; on 
each fide ftood three gentlemen, fervants 
of the deceafed, in mourning, cloaks, 
each holding a royal banner; and about 
it were placed a confiderahle number of 
very large wax tapers, in the form of a 
{quare ; guarded by the militia of Fref- 
cati. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
the cardinal was brought into the church 
in a fedan-chair, covered with biack 
cloth, attended by a large fuite of his 
officers and fervants, in deep mourning. 

He feated himfelf on his throue, on 
the right-hand fide of the great altar, 
and began to chant the office appointed 
by the church for the dead, affiited by 
his choir, which is numerous, and fome 
of the beft voices from Rome. 

‘The fret verfe was {carcely finithed, 
when it was oblerved that his voice 
faultered, the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, fo that it was feared he would not 
have been able to proceed ; however, he 
foon recollefied himfelf, and went 
through the function in a very affeCing 
manner; in which manly firmnefs, fra- 
ternal affection, and religious folemnity 
were happily blended. 

The magittrates of Frefcati, and a 
numerous concourfe of the neighbouring 
peuple, attended on this occafion; who 
were attracted, not fo much by their cu- 
riofity, or the purpofe of affifting at the 
mafles, which were celebrating at every 
altar in the church, as a delire of telti- 
fying their gréat refpect for the bihop 
who confantly refides amongfl then. and 
daily beftows upon them temporal as 
well as fpiritual biefaugs, with a very 
liberal hand. 


4Da LI8T 
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List of BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and 
) DEATHS, } 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 16. The lady of ford Grantley, 
a fon.--«19. The princefs royal of Den: 
mark, a princels.---2j. The lady’ of 
Charles ghton, of Stoke Dammarel, 
éfq. of a fon.--+The lady of James 
Biiney, of Axminifer, efq. of 4 
daiighter.--- Dec. 1. The tady of Henry 
Blackwell, ‘of Marfhorcugh, efq of a 
fon.---¢. The lady of Thomas Yrowde, 
6F Kingfton ‘upon Hail, efq. of 4 
4 wb. The Iaty of Barton 
smith, of Andover, ¢fq. of a daughter. 
~The lady of R. Colvile, of Upper 
Wimpole-ftreet, éfq. of a fon.— The 
lady of John Kingfton, of Lower-Grof- 
vevor -firect, efq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 17. John Turner, of the Inner 
Temple, > to mife 8. Becher, youngeft 
daughter of the late capts Jota Becher, 
of the royal mavy-— om James Jotin- 
(ton, in the ferviee of the hon, Ea‘t In- 
dia company to wifs Margaret Blair, 
eldef? daughter of the tate Biair, 
ef Halthyock, efq.—-Hugh Juite, efq. 
brother of fie Henry Juite, of sonnah, 
in Freland, bart. to mife Chenevix, 
daughter of the late col. Chenevix, of 
the royal Irith artillery. Dec. r. Robert 
Monteith, of Glaigow, efq. to mifs 
Maria Earle, daughter of the late capt. 
Alexander Earle, of the rf dragoon 

tds.—George Norman, of Brom- 

common, <fq. to mifs Badeon, of 
Stoncham, Hants.— Thomas Hulton, of 
Andover, Hants, efq.. to mifs Ad- 
dams, daughter ef George Addams, 
of Litchfield, efq.--Bradford Wilmer, 
ef Coventry, efq. to mifs Sophia) Muf- 
fon.—6. John Gallaway, of Abingdon, 
efq. to mifs Eldridge of the fame place. 
«Charles Drake Dillon, efg. eldeft fon 
ef lord Dillon, of Lifmullin, to mifs 
Charlotte Hamilton, daughter of the 
late john Hamilton, efq.—D’Arcy 
Prefton, fq. of the royal navy, to 
mifs Sophia Nares, daughter of the 
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fate Judge Nares.—John: White, of 
New-Burlington-ffreer, ely. to mils 
Martitidale, daughter of John Martin- 
dalé, efq. of Cookham,— 


Jobn Bur 
of Ware, ef. to mifs Pryce, of Fleet, 
fireet.—Sir , 


‘alter Blount, of Maw- 
ley-hall,Salop art. to ya riay Riddell, 
Waughter of the late Thomas Riddell, 
of Swinbutne-Cafile, Northumberland, 
éfq.—Capt. Parflow, of the king’s own 
tegiment cf dragoons, ta mils Wolf, 
daughter of fir ob Wolff, bart. 
e og Aomelan the Britifh confal 
eral, a es, tomi 
Pintbury fquac., par eps weed 


DEATHS, 


—Nov. 17. Geo Onflow, efq. out. 
ranger of or .. Foreft.— James 


A’ Court Dodds *efq. of ‘the zsth regi- 
ment, at the barracks, Dublin.-The 
rev. Peter Grands refer of Dirham, 
near Barh,—The rev. Robert Aafin, 
mB. rector a be Peter’s, Corke 
“~The rev. ORNs uft 
of the afhftant maflers of Sey TA 
—27. Philip Thickneffo, efq. late lien- 
tenant-governor of Londguard forts 
--ay. Bowyer Lef wich Wynn, of Con- 
leton, efg —Sir David Dal le, of 
Brailes, bart.—Lady Belleades.—George 
Brook ftank, of Mitcham, efq.Dec. 2. 
Lord. Dover.—LBurage Angier, of 
Woodford-bridge, Effex, efg.—Jameg 
Garth, of the. loaner Temple, efq.— 
The. rev.. Thomas Carrs M. A. re&tor 
of my 8g Yorkhhire.— The lady of 
—— Green, of Malton, Yorkthire, efq. 
+--Thomas Thorpe, of Gray’s Inn, efy. 
«~iHenry Jubb, of Micklegate, York, 
efq.-+-§. The lady of John Sargent, of 
Hailfted-place, Kent, efq.-+-Chartes 
Triquet, of Clerkcnwell-green, efq.--- 
John Troutbeck, of Alderfgate-ftreet. 
efq ---The rev. Dr. Barford, refor 
ot Kimpton, Herts. --Sit William For. 
dyce, knt.---8. Capt. Fames Hamilton 
fate commander of the Dutton Eaft 
Incieman.--- Lafiel Read, of Milton, 


Kent, efq. I N x 
DE? 
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ESSAYS, LETTERS, and other PIECES in PROSE. 


A. 


CADEMIES for young gentlenten 
and ladies, of the, 
c 


344 
count of new books and pamphicts,.¢7, 
TO7, 172, 279) 3155 353s 407» 4599 5998 





Addrefs to the public, in. 
Adventures (fingular) of a knight, 214, 
395s 

of Scarmentade, 4°90 

Affecting meeting, the, 423 
Anacreuntic, 235 
Anatomifts, 344 
Anecdote, 108 
Apologizing lover, the, 169 
Avaricious mother, the, 313 

B. 
Beggar. the 235 


Beagar's opera, fome account of the, 323 
Births, 48, 95, 143, 193, 239, 237, 335; 
333, 43%, 479) 597 $72, 
Blind curate, the, 327 
Boafter, the, 12 
Boilterous lover, the, 118.—Mifs Pru- 
dence’s anfwerto Arabella Stcady’s let- 
ter oo the fubje@, 176 
Bon mot, 8, 4%, $4» 104, 376 
Botany in Scotland, of the progrefs of, 181 
Row! wow! wow! 323 
Brothers (the), a dialogue 335 
Brutality, aftriking inftance in the XVIIIt 


centu'y, 403 
c. 

Cxffrees, fome account of the, $$, 125 

Carnicobar, defcription of, 223 


Carthagena, dcfcription of the city of, 121 
- 





Caltile (old) defeription of, sir 
Cataline’s cunfpiracy, 365 
Cadmont (M.) naftative of his cftape, in 
1572, from the maflacre of Paris,' 500 
Charles Il, and his queen, marriage of, 436 
Compaffion, on, 266 
Conftantine the Great, character of, 527 


Coatratt, the, 35" 
Converfation, on, 395 
Cordova, accurate deftription of the city 

of 157 
Counterfeit characters, 39° 
Countryman (the) in London, 317 
Grofs purpofes, extra@t from the comedy 

of 446 
————- readings, new, 356 
Curate (the) and labourer, 136 
Curiofity, on, 247 

D. 

Dam a dialogue, 16% 
Damatk rofe, the, 236 
Danger (the peculiar) of a country renthe b> 


mian from the attacks of a female cuufin, 

, t 
——_—- of irrefolution, sai 
Dangling lover, the, 84 
Deaths, 43, 96, 144, 192, 240, 288, 336, 
384, 432, 4%0, 528, 57a 

Decline of poetical talte and genius, on the, 
85 
495 
Defperate refolution, the, 376 
Dialogue in the fhades between Churchill 
and Dr, Johafon. 440 
Difcontent, on, 45% 
Diflertatiun 


Depravity of the times, on the, 
































> §°9 
8 (uftained by mifplaced and ovcr- 
ftrained civility, 393 


Dometic intelligence, 455 93, 141, 139, 


936, 286, 5 43% 478) 526 
Drefs vad peltes A ceeUy. 8 


Drunkconels, effay on, 342 
Dunkers (« religious fe in North Ame- 
America), account of the manners, prin- 











ciples, acd worthip of the, 87 
E. : 
Ear-piercer, the, 129 

Education, on, 3 
» public, 514 
Fiopement, the, 56 
Epic poctry, of, 147p2°5. 
——— of Mi'ton, on the, 261 
Fquality, a dialogue, 508 
Fic urial, a deferlption of the, concluded,z1 
Effay ou the met, novel, 457 
on flattery, — 44 
on nemcs, 506 

F, 

Farewell, the, acs 
Female icnate (the), continued, 17, 80, 1795 
2541 445 
wn education, on, is9 
Fiorct.a, a proverb, 394 


Eorciga occurrences, ¢4, 92» 140, 188, 236,, 
284, 3329.38%> 423, 474) 524 
Fugitives (the) a comedy, & curious fcene, 


aD, it 344 
Ge oy) 

Gatdenflone’s (lord) obfervations on: the 

works of Alcxande? Pope, eiq. 167 

Genivs, eilay on, to 

Gloves, the hittery of, 389 

Cood-humour, efflay on, S91 

Sreat events from {met caufer, 7 

Greeks the polituel philudophy of the, 58, 

Ba, 123 

Gunning (general), account of the trial of, 

fur criak. COn. $2 

Hi: 

Hanover-(quare, Cavcndif-iquare, Ke, ace 

evunt of, 3°3 

Happineis, cflay on, 14! 

Happy ihepherd, they, 1755 3439405, 497, 

4875 

Hayman, anecdote of, 134 


Hittorics of the téce a-tétes, 37, 61, 99, 
1°7, 19S, 245> Bd 3°9 4\oy §3554°5,5 sf 


Hihory, on, ia 
Homer, ov the pathos of, and the character 
of the liad, 134 
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INDEX to th ESSAY §S, &e. 


Houndfditch, Duke's Place, &c. account of, 


563 
Hyde Park, account of, 387 


' — sew 
lan-keeper in Normandy, biftory of an, 


. . I 
Italian play (an), with an Englih plot, 3 
ra Je 


Jealoufy, on, * + , 373 


ulius Cxfar, general character of, 124 
Jurymen, of the duty and power of, 197, 


274 
K. 
King’s fpeech (the), Jan. 31, 3791 
Krimea, account of the, , 5 31, a 
| 
La Fontaine, fketches of the life of, 268 


‘Lady in the waod 4h 


Lettet on Shakfpéare’s Merchant of Ve- 
nice, and Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon, 28 
-—— on the ufefulnefs ef magazines to 
young minds. 29 
—-— from Ignatius Sancho to the late 
rev. Mr. Sterne, 180.— Mr. Sterne’s an- 
fwer, hi 





——-— from a novice upon trial; 258 
———— from Themfomto Paterion, 493 
Levelling, on, ' 349 
London, ancicnt hiftory of, 7 
Hy anit quitics of, 118 
Lottery ticket, the, 375 
Love, bicccungvand evacuation two rénic- 
dics lor, 471 
Lying, on, 139 
Lyric poctry, of 102,153 
™. | 
Maemanus (James), ‘trial of for a violent 
outrage, ‘ 27 
Marcus Aurelius, fketch of the life ot, 
ie 183,212 
Maria, interefting Rery of, 150, 210 


—aw wt, a fragment, 4 
Marriages, 48, 95, 143, I9r, 239, 287, 3355 
3%4, 432) 479s 528, 572, 


Mira, a tale, 316 
Miter (the), in love, 123 
Mbdero tines, vindicated from the charge 
of degeneracy, 34 
Mourners a new etiquette for, 278 
Mulic, on the different Riles of, 133 
N. 
Names, on the improper application and 
ludicrous cileets uf certa:a, 293 


Neapolitaa 





- 
oy 
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IN DEX ‘to the 

© 2 3 ' v" 5 
Neapolitan eloquence, {pecimen of, — 77 
Newfpapers and periodical literature, the 
origin of, 460 
Nuifances (public) of the metropolis, 296 
Numa Pompilius, fecond king of Rome, 
account of, continued, 62, 109, 283, 244, 
294 


0. 
Obfervations on the Britith peerage, 19 








on plays, players, playing, 

339 

on epifcopacy, 468 
————— on powcr andambition, 507 


P. 


Pall-Mall, Piccadilly, &c. defcribed, -307 
Phyfician (the) and patient, 255 
Picture of rural fcenery, and charadter of 


a Britith officer, 220 
Plato, fome account of the life of, $2, 106 
Politics ({tate of), for 1791, 5 
Pouliats and pouliches, 459 
Poverty, critical hiftory of, 404 
Prefent, the fatal, 200 
Propofal, a reafonable, 253 
Prudent biographer, the, 103 
Pugilifts, the 309 
Queries, . > 375 

R. 


Raillery, thoughts upon, 271 
Reafons (folid), hich ought to be adhered 

to by both fexes, 294 
Reflections on the intercourfe between the 


fexes, 449 
Reward of virtuc, the, 243 
Road to ruin, anew comedy, account of, 

Ior.—A (cene in that comedy, 17 
——to ruin, a meditation, 117 
Roman catholic church, on the rife, pro- 

grefs, and decline of the, gol 


Rome, defcription ot the city of, 258, 310, 
352-—Defcription of the environs of, 


4%r 

Rules for fervants, 20 
S. ' 

Sailors, the two, 280 

St. lidefonfo, defeription of the royal pa- 

lace of, ss 67 


ESSAYS. Sc. 


Saint James's palace, &ec. account, of 


ey 


Scandinavians, of the ancient, ate 
Self-tormenting, the folly of, : a 
—— in the Esft-Ladies, natural hiftory 
of, ape 
Sheriffs appointed by his majefty, fur 1792, 
95 

State of nature, the, 4ly 
Suicide, refietionson the prevalence of, in 
Eng'and and Geneva, o 


Sweden, account of the murder of the kia 
of, 217,.—Character of him, 303 


T. 
Tale of the Breton, 4t} 
Tafte and morals, on the connezion be- 
twixt, 88 
Tea-table téte-a-tée, 295 
Temple of Wealth, 434 
Thoughts on educztion, 28 
——= on death, 337 
——— on gallautry, love, and marriage, 
497 
Tit for Tat, 132 
Toledo, accurate and circumftantial at- 

count of, 3 
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